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Introduction 




With this book I will be helping you.. . 



To love and live your art may be regarded as a total 
commitment or an invisible thread woven into the 
fabric of your day-to-day life - or anywhere between 
the two. It is primarily an awareness of the part you 
wish your art to play, and where you choose to let it 
blossom and flourish. 

Colour, texture, line and form can work together or 
individually, depending upon the way you incorporate 
them into your artwork, but the 'artist's eye' needs 
to be nurtured and developed as an integral part of 
the whole. In this book I endeavour to reaffirm what 
artists throughout the ages have experienced, and to 
introduce some of the excitement I feel for my subjects. 

Colour 

When considering colour, whether in its fullest sense or 
as a limited palette, it is also important to refer to tone. 
On page 38 you can see how a painting can be built 
with just two colours with the emphasis on their tones. 



Page 41 introduces a limited palette, which is useful for 
expressing mood and atmosphere. 

Texture 

Observing and appreciating the variety and interest of 
surface textures is of great importance when creating 
convincing interpretations of landscapes - tree bark, 
stone walls, foliage and water effects, for example, 
would lose their impact if they were all treated in the 
same way. Textures can be achieved by using techniques 
such as blotting off (page 21), drybrush (page 23) and 
wax resist (page 24); and very often it is the support 
that is most important when creating textures. 

Line 

Line drawing is very useful for sketchbook work - using 
a 'wandering line' to capture impressions of moving 
objects; and combining line with tone in pencil sketches, 
ink and wash studies or in watercolour pencil with wash 
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and application. Look for unexpected opportunities 
that may lead to new discoveries of techniques and 
ideas, and you will never tire of the endless possibilities 
they present, allied with your powers of observation. 

Discipline leads to freedom 

Establish the basic disciplines of drawing, observation 
and methods of application, and you will enjoy the 
freedom to create your own style - detailed and 
controlled, or loose and free - in the sure knowledge 
that you fully understand what you are trying to 
achieve, and are developing the confidence that will 
enable you to achieve it. 



pictures. This offers the options of drawing first and 
applying a tonal overlay (page 93), painting in washes 
first and bringing the picture together with a drawing 
(page 106), or working the two together (page 107). 



Form 

Contour lines help find form in order to create a three- 
dimensional impression on a two-dimensional surface. 
These lines may be the important underdrawing, 
lightly applied as a guide and then absorbed within the 
tonal images of the final interpretation. They can also 
be attractive in their own right as part of an interesting 
and personal style. 



The themes 

Each theme commences with basic pencil marks that 
relate to the following pages, and concludes with a 
demonstration in one or more of a variety of media, 
giving you an opportunity to study the medium or media 
in more depth. Within the themes the various media are 
used in a number of ways and with different styles, tech- 
niques and subject matter, so that you can become more 
aware of some of the vast array of choices at your disposal. 



Play and exercise pages 

As children we learn from play, and there is no reason 
not to continue to enjoy playing as part of the learning 
process with art; so part of the introduction to each 
theme consists of a few relevant exercises with brush 
or pencil, which can be regarded as enjoyable warming 
up prior to the more serious work that follows. 

I use the word 'serious' because I regard discipline as 
an important factor, especially in the early stages when 
learning the basics. This will ensure that a firm founda- 
tion for artwork is established - but there should also 
be an element of fun and a desire to take advantage 
of 'happy accidents', as well as flexibility of approach 
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Pencils 



Graphite pencils 

The ones suitable for drawing are soft and range from 
a grade B through to the much softer 9B. 

Watersoluble pencils 

These are ideal as a sketching medium as well as 
for detailed drawings; they also combine well with 
watercolour paint in mixed-media works. 

Charcoal pencils 

These are made from particles of natural charcoal 
mixed with finest clays, encased in round cedarwood 
barrels. The grades - light, medium and dark - offer 
a useful range of tones, but because the charcoal is 



powdery, the pencils have to be handled carefully 
and finished drawings need to be fixed to prevent 
smudging. 

Graphite sticks 

Similar in appearance to pencils, these are made from 
solid graphite, sometimes protected by paper or thin 
plastic, which can be peeled away as the sticks are 
used. Chunky graphite blocks are uncased, which 
means that both the tips and sides can be used. 

Compressed charcoal 

Smooth natural charcoal, made in the shape of a con- 
venient rounded chunky stick, can be used as an alter- 




Charcoal pemil 




Materials 



native to more delicate and unevenly shaped natural 
charcoal sticks. 

Pastel pencils 

Effective used on their own, particularly upon a tinted 
or coloured surface, these also work well used along- 
side soft pastel sticks: the sticks can cover large areas, 
with the sharpened pencils providing fine detail. 

Artists' and studio coloured pencils 
The artists' variety are of larger diameter than studio 
pencils, and the colour strip is slightly waxy, making 
them useful for blending and superimposing colours. 
The studio ranges are ideal for fine, detailed work, as 
they are slimmer, and their hexagonal barrels are help- 
ful when executing delicate work. They are formulated 
not to crumble during use, which makes them reliable. 

Watercolour pencils 

When used dry on dry paper, these produce a soft 



effect; when water is lightly washed over the marks, 
the images swiftly become a painting. Further drawing 
can be overlaid when the pigment has thoroughly 
dried, and this combination of drawing and painting 
is an appealing one. 

Woodless watercolour sticks 

Used in a similar way to watercolour pencils, these 

have the added advantage of having no casing, which 

means that they can be broken into suitable lengths 

and be used lengthways to create broad strokes of 

colour. 

Profipens 

These are available in a number of nib sizes, to 
produce everything from very fine to quite broad lines. 
Depending on the tooth of the paper on which they are 
used, they can create solid or broken, textured lines. 
They can be used on their own or in combination with 
another medium, very often watercolour paint. 



Artists' 

pcmcfls 



StU(p{(o 

coiourcd 

pencils 




lA/atcrcolour 

pencils 





IA/00(P(ICSS 

watercolour 

sticks 



illUiliiiWIli 








Pastel 

pencils 







Materials 



Watercolour 



Paints 

Watercolour paints are available in tubes and pans - and 
you can use watercolour pencils in the same way by 
mixing water with shavings of pigment (see page 98). 

Rather than buying a pre-made set of paints, it is 
a good idea to purchase a box or tin to hold pans or 
tubes, and to choose individual colours to create your 
own range of hues. Working in monochrome or with a 
limited palette is advantageous when starting out, so it 
is not necessary to fill the box or tin all at once, which 
means that you can purchase artists' quality paints 
when you can afford them. Pocket-size watercolour 




Tubes amoi pai^s of Artfsts' 
watercolour paints 












/ 










1^0 5 round brush 



boxes, which sometimes contain an integral brush and 
water pot, are useful for working on-site. 

Brushes 

As with paints, it is preferable to have one or two 
good-quality sable brushes rather than an array of 
indifferent specimens. I often complete an entire 
painting using only one brush, as long as it possesses 
the necessary attributes for my personal style: good 
water-holding capacity, flexibility (hairs that spring 
back into place after the application has been made), 
and a fine point. 

A versatile starting set of brushes would be Nos 3, 
6 and 8 round; I occasionally use a flat brush as well, 
for drybrush overlays (see page 23) and wash overlays 
(see page 83). 
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Other Equipment 



Water pots 

To preserve the shapes of your brushes, use a water pot 
that allows them to be supported, with the tips facing 
downwards, around the edge of the pot. The drip tray, 
which doubles as a lid when not in use, catches the 
drips, and the brushes retain their points. 

Palettes 

I always use ceramic palettes, as they are easy to clean 
and do not stain; this allows each new colour or mix to 
remain clear and not be influenced by what has been in 
the palette well beforehand. 

Sharpeners 

My preference is to use a Stanley knife rather than a 
craft knife or pencil sharpener; the metal version is bet- 
ter than a plastic one, as the extra weight helps with the 
execution of movements that take off slivers of wood 
and graze the lead to produce fine pencil points. 

Erasers 

A putty eraser can be kneaded into various shapes, 
which makes it useful for lifting soft pastel and 




charcoal marks. For erasing pencil marks or cleaning 
drawing paper surfaces, a variety of other erasers, 
including plastic ones, is available from art or office 
suppliers. 

I prefer to use erasers as little as possible, and 
draw very lightly at first, adding intensity of tone by 
applying more pressure, only correcting as the images 
develop. I feel that many of the most interesting draw- 
ings result from seeing how the artist developed the 
work, by observing the underlayers. 



Working on-site 

Try to be as comfortable as possible, and have all your 
materials to hand. A lightweight 'sketching' easel, on 
which a plastic water jar may be hung, is a help if you 
find working on a watercolour block (or pad) on your 
lap too awkward. A lightweight folding seat with a back 
rest may be preferable to a stool and a field or pocket box 
of paints (brush included) with tissues or kitchen roll 
will complete a watercolour kit. 

When painting out of doors the weather conditions 
may influence your work to such an extent that you 
will need to consider how you intend to deal with them. 
Warm clothes are needed if it is chilly, and a sun hat 
should be used for protection should the opposite apply. 

Because you will need to consider changes in cast 
shadows as the hours pass, photographic reference 
(using a digital or instant camera) or sketchbook draw- 
ings depicting the position of shadows where they 
enhance the composition, are of great help. 



Ceramic pa I cite 



Brush pot 

Putty 

eraser 
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Drawing paper 

Standard office copier paper is ideal for sketching and 
preliminary layouts; you can also practise drawing 
techniques on this inexpensive support - but remem- 
ber to use the thin sheets in the form of a pad, as it is 
otherwise easy to pick up texture inadvertently from 
the board or table on which the paper is placed. 

For more permanent drawings there is a wide range 
of quality cartridge paper of differing weights available, 
and it is a good idea to experiment with various combi- 
nations of paper and drawing media to find out which 
best suits your individual style and requirements. 

Watercolour paper 

HP (Hot-Pressed) watercolour paper is suitable for 
drawings, and allows you to happily combine pencil 
drawing with watercolour painting, without the cock- 
ling effect that sometimes occurs with lighter-weight 
cartridge papers. 

With its forgiving painting surface, Bockingford 
is an economical watercolour paper that is ideal for 
practise exercises as well as completed paintings. Also 
available in a variety of tinted surfaces - blue, eggshell, 
cream and oatmeal - and in an extra-rough version, the 
Bockingford range may be all you need to get started. 

I have used Saunders Waterford NOT (Cold-Pressed) 
watercolour paper for a number of the illustrations 
in this book, and it is one of my favourite surfaces on 
which to work. Where a rough surface is required, 
Saunders Waterford Rough is ideal. 

Other papers and sketchbooks 
The papers described above can be used with a variety 
of media, including watercolour, pen and ink, pencil, 
gouache, acrylic, charcoal and pastels. When using 
the latter, a heavyweight Rough paper with a waterco- 
lour wash underpainting makes a very good surface. 
Pastels also respond well to the Somerset Velvet range 
(see page 14), and can be used on pastel board and 
sandpaper. 

On page 95 you can see how a tinted surface (also 
available in the Somerset Velvet range) offers an ideal 
support for the drier methods of paint application, 
such as gouache and acrylic. 

A variety of papers are offered for sale in sketch- 
books, and I find that the spiral-bound versions are par- 
ticularly useful for working on location. The sizes and 
formats vary, so shop around to see what suits you best. 



Stretching Paper 

When working on lightweight watercolour papers, it 
is advisable to stretch the sheet on a board to avoid 
cockling when areas of wash are applied. Make sure that 
the paper size is less than that of the board, allowing 
sufficient margin for the gummed strip to adhere evenly 
around the edges 




1 Cut four strips of gummed paper to length, approx- 
imately 50mm (2in) longer than the paper edges. 
Immerse the paper in a tray (or bath) containing enough 
water to cover the sheet, and leave for a few moments 
before lifting it out and allowing the water to run and 
drip off. Lay the sheet gently on the board, making sure 
that the edges run parallel to the board and the margins 
are even. Use a sponge to gently smooth the paper to 
eliminate any air bubbles and blot off excess moisture. 

2 Dampen the gummed 
strips and secure all the 
edges of the paper to 
the board; overlap the 
paper edges by about 
12mm (Yim), and allow 
about 25mm (lin) to 
spare at the corners. 



3 Use crumpled kitchen 
paper to gently smooth 
along the edges until 
they are flat and the 
moisture is even across 
the whole sheet. Dry flat 
at room temperature - 
angling the board can 
cause moisture to accu- 
mulate at the base and 
the gummed paper to 
lose its adhesion. 
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Mark-making 



There is such an exciting choice of pencils available to the 
artist that it would be impossible to include everything 
here. Instead, I have demonstrated a few from this 
vast selection in order to show some of the marks they 
make and how you can try out materials that may be 
new to you. 



Rather than making just abstract marks, I like to 
start immediately to imagine in what context they may 
be used. The marks on these pages were made on a 
smooth, white paper. The same movements and pres- 
sures will almost certainly appear different on other 
surfaces, so experiment and see what happens. 



Gtraphifc pci^cils 





The hard xR ideal for drav^- 
ir\^ lAjith a mriderin^^ line 



A pencil, for general- The soft 33 lends itself to a 

purpose draiAjin^, alloiA/s you More painterly approach 

to enrich your tones 



Coloured pencils 




Artists' pencils have a thick strip of colour, encourag- 
ing a looser interpretation 







Soft sticks create rich, dark tones. 
They are easily SMud^ed, so an early 
application of fixative is required 



The darks froM u/iediuM sticks are lA/ith a tiNistin^ (turning application of a hard 
not as deep, but are compensated stick, a crisp effect, useful for depicting 
for by bein^ easier to lAjork iNith distant reeds or grasses, can be achieved 
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Coviti, 

This, is available ii^ stick 
or pencil foriM. 




of 

stick 




liAAa^c dram 
asin^ side, ed^c 
and end of stick 






Side of 















Td^e and 
side of 
stick 





lAJater 

added 



Apply clean i^/a- 
ter lAjith siAjeep- 
in^ dom^ard 
stroke 




Clean mter mshed 
over dry iu/ia^e to 
create v^atercoloiAr effect 
over texture 






Lift pigment frouA dark 
area lAjith tip of mt brush 
and tint background 



Soft charcoal pencil 

This UAediuuA is very responsive to the application of water. Sxperi- 
UAent by drawing on to a wet surface for richer darks. 



Drawn onto 
wet surface 



Applied dry 



iCith water 






Applied dry 



lAJater added 



added 



Drawn onto wet surface 
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Pastels 



There is a wide selection of pastel-based products 
available; for this page, I have concentrated on soft 
pastel sticks and pastel pencils. 

Supports for pastels 

All pastels require a surface that has some texture, and 
are most effective when used on a coloured or tinted 
ground. Pastel paper, where one side is smoother than 
the other, is available in assorted colours. Pastel board 
possesses more texture; as always, try out a variety of 
supports to find one that suits you. 



Pastel sticks 

Pastel sticks can be used on their sides for broad 
strokes, and the edges of the blunt ends provide a crisp 
line for more detailed areas. 

Pastel pencils 

Pastel pencils can be used as an individual medium 
or combined with pastel sticks. Pastel pencils are also 
very useful for monochrome work, and, being water 
soluble, can be used alone in this context as well as 
part of mixed-media techniques. 



Contrasts im\ 1M pastel stic/<s 

Vmoj a black surface allom you to see strong contrasts of pale 
hues anal exciting textures v^here the ^rounal is visible through 
lightly applieal pastel strokes. 



Stale alra^^eal horizontally Bal^e of blunt enal pro- 

proaluces lAjiale lines aluces finer lines 




Stale use a! in a 
aloiAjnmral 
iMOVeiMent for 
area of texture 



Reinforcing 
stroke creates 
thicker 
pi^Ment 



Stale useal 
in up- 
anal-aloi^n 
Movement 



Combination 
of strokes 



Pastel pencil 



Applying a ran^e of greens usin^ short, curveal 
strokes alloiAjs the black ^rounal to enhance the ima^e 









^ ■ , 




. r 


i 


1"' ' 








' r 







Use one colour 
to create pale 
silhouette, concen- 
trating on (directional 
stroke application 



Place a li^ht 
back^rounal usin^ 
a (different 
application of 
(directional 
strokes 



tiAiistinoj the 
pencil 
proaluces 
interesting 
structures 



Bricks mth sticks 

Usin^ the si(de of a pastel stick to create a shape such as 
a brick ^ives you a base upon which to builal other colours 
anal marks. 



horizontal movement/ Li mite a! ran^e 

stroke with s iaie of hues 






■<•4 






Sin^le downward 


Pd^es of 


Curved strokes 


stroke with side 


blunt ends 


for pebbles 
or cobbles 



Pencil colouring 

Pastel pencils allow you to create both lines anal blocks of 
colour easily by turning them as you work. 



Erratic application of pencil 
creates textureal bark effect 



' ' Me 

Cool blue 
behinal 

J warm hues 
of tree 
brings 
form 
forwards 

(dround colour is integral 
part of overall impression 




Li^ht colours sin^ 
out over massed 
base hues 




Three base colours create a 
mass upon which other hues 
can be applied 
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Pen and Ink 



From the very fine nib of a mapping pen to wide italic 
nibs, there has always been a variety of pen choice. 
Experiment with as many different pens as possible, 
using both permanent and water-soluble inks, and 
vary the surfaces upon which you draw; this will 
encourage diversity of application and techniques. 



Movements and marks 

Just as the use of varied pressure of a pencil or brush 
on paper creates variation and interest of line and tone, 
so can you do this with a pen. Again, in the same way 
as pencil and paint react in different ways to different 
surfaces, so do pens. 



i^/atcri^/ork 

A fomta\y\ pci/i ojcv\t\\{ 

v\ccc{ Wt be ^ over texturcoi 

/MSt for / ! f M j i mtcrcoloMr paper in 

writing. ^I^eepin^ strokes. To 

» blenal, apply mter in 

the iaiAAe \Ajay. 



4 feeling for foliage 

lAJater aalalea! to -■ 
increas. e intens. ity ‘ ^ 
over non-periAAanent 
ball-pen ink 




Kepeateai 
ap-and-dom 
stroke 



Lf^kt, erratically- 
applied structure 
strokes 




SMall 

hooked 

strokes 



Cobble contours 



Very lightly applied 
curved lines foUoiN 
foriM of cobble 

Tor shadoiN {recess) 
shape, pen gently 
touches surface of 
paper lAjith limited 
Movement for 
negative shape 




Tree-trunk texture 




Undulating 
pressure lines 




vMy 

Stippling 






Directional 

lines 



nJanderin^ lines 
Heavier 



Cross 

hatch 



Italic pens 

The chisel shape of italic pens 
provides three alternatives for 
use. Flat pressure produces solid 
or textured bands (depending 
upon the pressure exerted); with 
the nib turned, the thin strip 
contributes to a variety of fine 
lines; and by turning to the point 
you will be able to draw as if 
using a fine-tipped pen. 






Demonstration stroke usin^ 
firm application of pen 

Lifting pressure creates 
texture on Docking ford surface 




Chisel side applied i^jith horizontal 
and zi^za^ movements to su^^est 
reflections on mter surf ace 




Short stroke usin^ 
chisel side 




Head of rush created 
lAjith series of short 
overlapping block strokes 



Lon0 stroke usin^ narroiN side 




int end 
of chisel 
achieves tail 



lAJide part of leaf created 
usin^ same movement as 
demonstration stroke 
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Exercise in Accuracy 



This demonstration is an exercise, a set of mark plac- 
ings designed to improve your observation skills and 
drawing ability - where to start and in what sequence 
to move from one area to another as you piece together 
the image (s) you have chosen to depict. This way of 
working may be applied to any subject, and it may be 
helpful to approach the drawing through a series of 
check points - they refer to this particular picture, but 
you can adapt the sequence to your own picture. 



• Start with the strongest vertical; a vertical line drawn 
down the side of a dominant form, or a guideline, 
can be established vertically as a basis from which 
to work. In the views here, the strongest vertical is 
down the shadow side of the distant tower. 

• Once the line is drawn, think of it as a drop line and 
extend it below the base of the tower, down into the 
water. You can then use it to help position other parts 
of the picture. 

• The next guideline is to be drawn along an important 
horizontal, in this case the obvious waterline. 

• To start relating the shapes below the horizontal line, 
extend two guidelines from either side of the tower 
downwards, crossing the horizontal line, and start 
looking for negative shapes and shapes between. 

• Negative shapes are the ones we see between objects. 
I have indicated (right) a negative shape (yellow area) 
between two vertical poles and a piece of canvas on 
a gondola. Between the two poles you can see the 
water beyond. 

• A shape between is the shape drawn on the paper 
that is between some parts of objects and a guideline. 
Shown here in green, it helps place objects in relation 
to each other. 



Sfroin^c^t 
vertical 
a! rep line 




Shape 

betmen 



(^aialeline 
extendeal into 
i^/afer area 



Scaffolds 

With this method of observation drawing you are 
erecting a scaffold of structure lines upon which your 
images may be built. To avoid getting lost among the 
scaffolding, it is a good idea to tone some areas as solid 
shapes - in this scene the poles are an obvious choice 
for this treatment - as well as a few tonal blocks for dis- 
tant buildings. This will give you points of reference. 




t^e^ative shape 
looking beti^/een poles 



Important 
horizontal line 



Curved line 
folloiA/s form of 
gondola and then 
extends, to help 
create accurate 
guideline shapes 



Shape betiNeen 
lAiater line, 
side of pole, 
part of 
gondola and 
guideline 



Merit points 

To encourage enjoyment you can give yourself merit 
points along the way. On the illustration opposite above 
I have indicated 'mini merits' and 'mini shapes'. A mini 
merit is where you recognise a tiny shape between and 
note it with a view to establishing relationships within 
your scaffold lines. A merit shape is a larger, more obvi- 
ous (three-sided) shape, usually with two sides from an 
object and the third in the form of a guideline. 



Contact points 

Contact points can be visual - where two objects cross 
behind or in front of each other visually, although in 
fact they are some distance apart - or physical, where 
they do actually touch. I have placed large dots on the 
illustration opposite above to show some instances. 

Look along the relevant guideline between these 
contact points plus other lines that occur in between, 
to see how the objects relate using the vertical and 
horizontal scaffold. You now need to train your eye 
and practise drawing shapes accurately - squares and 
rectangles mainly, with curved lines crossing them at 
certain points - and in this way, you can create your 
own grid to construct a pictorial composition. 
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Solving perspective problems 
Using guidelines correctly should remove problems 
with perspective. If every shape and line drawn is in 
the correct relationship with the others within the basic 
scaffold, you need only remove the structure lines of 
the scaffold to have a drawing that works. 

Removing the scaffold 

Whether placed as part of an accuracy exercise or swiftly 
positioned to help establish main areas in relation to 
each other as part of a looser interpretation, guidelines 
need only be obvious for the initial part of the drawing, 
where you rely on them for accurately placing the com- 
ponents. If guidelines are drawn lightly, overworking 
with bolder lines and tones as the drawing progresses 



will cause them to become absorbed and finally lost by 
the time the work is complete. 

Alternatively, guidelines can be established boldly 
on layout or copier paper and corrected or altered 
repeatedly until you are pleased with their placing. 
Then it is only a matter of tacking your drawing to a 
window, placing a clean sheet of paper over the top, 
and taking off (tracing) the main, important areas 
onto the new sheet of clean paper, omitting the guide- 
lines. The final stage is to develop your drawing in 
line and tone, using the lightly traced image on a new 
sheet of paper. 

When you have trained your eye and learnt how 
to depict shapes between accurately, the perspective 
within your composition will also be accurate. 




Take off (trace) over mairi 
lines onto clean paper 



Take 
alraiAjin^ 
tkroa^k to 
completion 
lAjith line 
and tone 



kotc Helpful 
negative shapes 



rich 

darks, observing 
them as abstract 
shapes 
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Watercolour Techniques 



Making Marks - Brushstrokes 

When practising brushstrokes in watercolour, because to work either with neutral hues or in monochrome. The 
the marks are important in these exercises, it is helpful marks here demonstrate how to mix useful neutrals. 



AlizanM 

crimoi^ 









miAtral hue 



Place bru^h ov\ paper 

is. , 

SiAjeep stroke 
to ^lale 



■AM clean 
lAjater to 
blend 




Place a senes of shapes, leav- 
ing lAjhite paper betmen 



Su^^est negative shaaioi^/ shapes 



Fill in lAjhite areas lAjith 
enriched shadoiA/ tone 



/ 




Pnrich shadoiN areas 



By adding a third colour you can 
change the neutral 




Brin^ More of the ori^^inal 
alizarin into the Mix to ^ive 
a lAjarMer hue 




Tacking stitch (nerved to su^^est 

strokes textured surfaces 




Curved strokes and siAjirls su^^est 
rounded stones and cobbles 




Squeeze lAjet end of old brush 
to forM chisel shape, and 
apply short, horizontal brick- 
shaped strokes for mil 




Foliage impressions 

In depicting everything 
from areas of countryside, 
through town and village 
gardens, to city parks and 
tree-lined avenues, you need 
to consider how to give the 
impression of foliage mass or 
individual leaves. 

Demonstrated here is a 
series of foliage brushstroke 
movements, shown in rela- 
tion to the structure of trunks 
and branches. By working 
solely in monochrome you 
will be able to concentrate 
upon the direction of stroke 
application and the varia- 
tions in tone. 




SliM strip 
y/" betmen 
id er areas 



Start iNith strong pi^Ment 



Blot gently to 
produce paler tone 



Add a little More i^ater to each neiA/ area 



Foliage Mass usin^ a 
variety of strokes, iNith 
longer up-and-dom 
MOVeMents introducing 
structure effects 



Introducing structure 



Place an area of 
tone each side of 
a sliM strip of 
lAjhite paper 






Push the 
^d^es outmrds to 
create interesting 
silhouettes 



Push strokes pull strokes 
upmrds outanddom 



Su^^est 
dro 
foliage 



Practise 
longer up and 
doifi/n strokes 



lAJhile blotted area is still 
daMp, drop in darker tones 



Add mter in places to 
reduce depth of tone 
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Watercolour Techniques 



Exercises 



The best way to develop drawing and painting skills is 
to make learning fun, and to create little exercises that 
you really enjoy 

Sometimes if a painting goes wrong, once you have 
accepted what has happened you can then play about 
with it, knowing you cannot spoil what has already 



gone wrong. This attitude can lead to a new freedom 
of expression. 

It is also possible to play with marks on a clean sheet 
of paper. This 'play time' is an opportunity to develop 
knowledge, understanding and, as a result of these, 
confidence in your art. 



for a globule 

Place a globule of s>trom^ ^ 

u/iixca! lAjith plcxity of lAjatcr 



Mm 



Create interesting 
and uneven ed^es to 
establish a foliage 
Mass silhouette 



Push the globule upiAjards 
and outmrds usin^ the 
tip of your brush 



dather the globule and pull 
doiA/ni^/ards froM the Main 
Mass iMith individual strokes 




Mixture should 
accuMulate at 
base to forM 
t reservoir 



Before the iMa^e has 
dried, blot gently usin^ 
a scrunched sheet of 
kitchen roll, pressing 
lightly and unevenly iNhen 
you blot So Me areas i^/ill 
blot dry (pale] and others 
lAjill retain Moisture and 
a darker tone 








Add strokes to 
indicate branches 
and tiNi^s 



Continue 
doiNniNards i^/ith 
globule 



Increase side of area 
covered by iMpression 
of foliage Mass 



On kou^h- surf ace mtercolour paper you can retain control 
of your globule and need only ^uide it gently 




Retain a strong gradient for the 
an^le of the board 



Push lobule usin^ tip of brush 



diobule vieiAjed froM side - 
note proMinence 
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Watercolour Techniques 



Washes 



The examples of washes shown here rely upon the 
paper being supported at a sufficient angle to allow 
liquid to form a reservoir at the lower edge of each 
horizontal stroke in order that it may be taken into the 
next stroke across. The brush needs to be re-loaded 
before the reservoir has diminished, to ensure even 
application and the achievement of a totally flat wash. 

Note that it is essential to mix enough water with 
your pigment to retain fluidity throughout. 



Layii^0 a Msh 

s.hoi^j dircctiom 
of cvmly applied, 
contimoiAi stroke 






Reariite brash lAjith pi^u/ient, 
retamin^ next stroke in 
saiMe direction as first 




Circle represents reservoir 
of pi^u/iented i^/ater at end 
of stroke 




Reservoir lAjill be 
reduced, so re-load 
brash as repaired 



Flat wash 

When practising a flat wash, remember to mix sufficient 
pigment with your water to produce the density of 
colour required, as colours will appear lighter when 
dry than when applied. It is also advisable to mix more 
in your palate than you think you will require, to avoid 
running out while the wash is being applied. 

Laying a wash is a continuous process from which 
you cannot break off or go back over any area during 
its application. To do so would prevent it from being a 
truly flat wash. 

When the final horizontal stroke has been placed, lift 
the remainder of the reservoir by squeezing out your 
brush and placing it gently along the base of the stroke 
to absorb excess moisture. 

Flatmsh 



Gradated wash 

A gradated wash is achieved by the addition of clean 
water to each brushstroke of your palette of colour as 
you progress down the paper. 

Gtradatcd 

vjash 



Variegated wash 

A variegated wash is achieved by using a number 
of colours. Where the colours blend into each other, 
ensure your palette wells contain enough of each 
different colour before you start, and that the pigment- 
to-water ratio is correct for your needs. 

Variegated msh 

niorkinthe saiAAe s_. 

\Ajay as for the ^ra- •’ ' 

dated i^ash, 
bat instead of clean 
mter add 
the next colour 

i^/ash exercise 

VraiA/ horizontal pencil line 



Start lAjith very dilated msh, addn^ 
More pi^Mientas you lAjork dom 



/ 

Start breaking ' 
strokes to sa^^est 
surface of mter lomst strokes are much shorter and 

in the forw[ of one-stroke Marks 




Place gradated msh 
froM dark to li^ht 
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Watercolour Techniques 



Blotting Off 



Blotting off can be used to achieve and enhance 
texture, as shown in the foliage exercises, or to 
remove pigment completely, for example in creating 
cloud formations. 



Surfaces for blotting off 

It is important to understand that different effects can 
be achieved upon different surfaces of watercolour 
paper, and you should experiment with various papers 
to note the reactions of the method on a number of 
surfaces. Some papers are more absorbent than others 
and may produce problems if blotting off only removes 
extra moisture, leaving a flat area of tone. 

Spontaneity of approach 

This method of producing texture requires a swiftness 
of execution that allows the image to retain enough 
moisture to ensure that blotting with crumpled kitchen 
paper produces some areas that are not completely 
covered. The effect relies upon the darker pigment that 
is dropped in working its way and bleeding into and 
along some still-damp areas. 




lAJorkii^^ ^(Aickly freely, 
create interes.firi0 arrari^eMent 
of u/iar(<s to sa^^est foliage 



^yperi Merit r/ith Mark-Miakiri^ 
in the foriM of a foliage Mass 
on a barely absorbent surface 



iMMealiately drop in soMe 
dark pi^Mentto spread into 
still-daMp areas 



dently blot iNhole area 
r/hile still ^uite mt 



As the iMa^e dries, 
enhance the darks lA/hile 
retaining the lighter areas 
that have already dried 




Blotting for ciouds 

To achieve untextured iMa^es, the illustration deMonstrates 
hoiAj to create cloud forMations iNithin a flat msh. 



lA/hile a flat msh rjas 
still lA/et, a daMpened, 
scremd-up tissue ms 
firMly pressed onto the 
surface to absorb as 
Much pi^Ment as possible 




For crisper, clearer 
iMa^es, a dry 
tissue lAjas pressed 
very firMly on to 
the lA/et paper 



Lifting off for highlights 

To achieve the effect of highlights by lifting off, you 
need plenty of pigment in your mixture, as the method 
relies upon pigment being absorbed into the hairs of a 
damp brush placed upon a wet surface. If the pigment 
does dry, apply a damp brush to the paint and agitate 
the hairs to disturb the pigment, prior to either blotting 
or re-applying more clean water. 



lU0hli0htin0 a dry 

Agitate the surface lAjith a brush that has been 
dipped in clean mter to lift off soMe of the 
pi^Ment and create a highlighted area 





Creatine hiehliehts 
on a dauAp surface 



nJhen stoneiNork is 
coMpletely dry, fill in 
betmen stones lAjith dark 
colour to suee<sst shadoiAj 
recess lines and shadoiN 
shapes 



Loosely paint series of 
brick-shaped stones 
usine plenty of 
pi^Mented i^/ater 



lA/ith brush dipped into clean 
lA/ater and squeezed dry, place 
hairs against mt paint to lift off 
Moisture and absorb pi^Ment 
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Watercolour Techniques 



Wet into Wet 



Two ways in which the wet-into-wet method may be 
approached are demonstrated here - by working on 
a wet or dampened surface; and by dropping in addi- 
tional tone or colour on a wet or damp painted surface, 
such as within an image or background area. 



Dropping in 

A quick and freely applied image can be enhanced by 
dropping in additional colours/ tones while still wet to 
enhance the dark, shadow areas. This is useful to achieve 
richness in shadow recesses at the base of a form. 



Working on a damp surface 
A simple example of this method is to paint a sky by 
dampening the paper surface with clean water before 
painting blue areas, retaining white paper shapes that 
indicate cloud formations. 

A more complex example of this method is shown in 
the tree trunk against foliage. Although this painting 
is in monochrome (a mix of blue and brown to create 
a neutral hue), there has been some colour separation, 
which enhances the effect. 

Simple sky 




Apply biiAc pi^UAO^tto dauApcmd 
paper, pushing it dir cctiomHy 
aromd lAjhitc cloud areas. 



Trcc truiak foliage 




Apply pi^u/ient 
to dau/ip 
surface arid 
lA/atch it bleed 



lA/hen surface 
IS dry, pairit 
dark behind 
to brin^ li^ht 
side of iu/ia^e 
formrd 






\ 



Add clean mter to still-dau/ip 
areas and pull dor/nmrds to 
blend into paper 




Direction of movement 

lAJork lAjith your board angled to encourage pigment to 
floiN dormmrds at all times 



Create 



Wx plenty 
of lAjater lAjith 
pigment to create 
reservoir of liquid 



impressions 
of mass and 
structure as 
you lAjork 
domiNards 



Darkest tones r/ill ac- 
cumulate at base 




3y lAjorkin^ quickly 
and directionally 
lAjith tip of brush, 
impressions of 
foliage appear 



Drop in darker tones 
and hues lAjhile ima^e is 
still damp 



kiote separation 
of colour 



Richest darks provide strong 
contrasts against untouched i^hite 
paper as they floiAj dom 



Exercise 

The image at left was made 
by drawing a quick impres- 
sion with a brush using clean 
water only. To indicate where 
the water has been applied, 
angle the paper away from 
you from time to time so 
you can see the sheen upon 
the paper's surface. Gently 
drop in pigment against the 
wet areas only, from where 
it swiftly spreads outwards 
into other wet areas so that 
pigmented shapes appear. 



Clean iNater applied to 
paper i^ith sin i ft up and 
doNn movements 




Rich pigment 
dropped in 
folloNS Nater 
directions and 
fills them Nith 
pigment 
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Watercolour Techniques 



Drybrush and Wet on Dry 



Drybmsh 

When the pigment on a brush has almost dried before it 
is applied to the paper's surface, it produces a textured 
effect. Dragging a brush prepared in this way across a flat 
surface can create interesting treatments for impressions 
of sparkling water and texture on wood and stone. 



a flat texture 




Place su/iall amomt 
of pi^Mci^t ai^d 
lAjatcr m palette 



Press, brash into 
pi 0 u/ient/ encouraging 
hairs to flatten 




Vra^ pi^u/ienteal, flattened hairs siAjiftly across textured 
surface of the mtercolour paper 



Laying a 

contoured texture 



Paint lAjood ii^a^e 
in varied tones 




lAJhen iiAAa^e 
has dried, dra^ 
drybrush across 
surface to create 
textured effect 



Wet on dry 

A good way to practise this approach is using mono- 
chrome. By working onto a background area that has 
been painted and allowed to dry, using wet pigment 
as an overlay of shapes, you can suggest depth with a 
variety of tones. 




Texture on stone 



^ produce iMa^es in 
pale tones 



Alloi^/ 



Vsin^ short-haired, stiff brush, scumble 
and stipple texture over surface 



Combined methods 

This illustration demonstrates both methods combined. 
A stone statue with a textured surface was depicted 
using the drybrush treatment, and was placed in front 
of a foliage background depicted in monochrome 
using the wet-on-dry method. 




Drybrush 



Overlaid Monochrome ashes 



Leave untouched 
\Ajhite paper for 
hi^hli^hts 



i^ote merit points 
(see pa^es 16-17) 



u/et 
on dry 
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Watercolour Techniques 



Resists 



A resist method is when part of the paper's surface 
is coated with a substance that prevents any overlaid 
washes of pigment reaching the paper underneath. 
But, the resist methods shown here can sometimes cre- 
ate problems as well as solving them. 

Candle wax 

Applying candle wax to the paper causes the surface 
to resist application of pigment to the extent that 



a textured effect is achieved. It is ideal for use in the 
depiction of sparkling water and many other effects, 
and the method is shown here as an aid to achieving 
the impression of a light snow covering on an other- 
wise bare mountain. 

With a bulky mark-making object such as a candle 
you may experience difficulty at times when trying to 
depict delicate shapes, and a solution using a sharp 
craft knife is included in the illustration. 




^mcp pi^Mcint over mxcvl arcai 
to create textured effect of li^Ht 
inoiAi covering MomtairiUde 



Cover areas, to regain as 



lAjhite (textured) surfaces 



Solutioi^ 

Use sharp tip of craft Knife to gently 
scrape pi^u/ientfrou/i around ed^es 
of the textured area, blending and 
folloiNinyj contours, as mil as to 
reiAAOVe pi^u/ientfroM areas lAjith 
sprinkling of snoiAj 



Problem 

If lAjax is applied carelessly (or 
inadvertently inhere it is not required) 
iNithout thought for shape and contours, 
the ima^e may lose identity 
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Watercolour Techniques 



Masking fluid 

This liquid, which is rubbery when dry, is applied to 
the paper using an old brush, a pen nib or the special 
applicator attached to a plastic bottle containing the 
fluid. When the paint has thoroughly dried, you can 



remove the rubbery substance gently by passing a finger 
across the surface or, in some instances, actually pulling 
it away It is not always easy to achieve fine lines with 
masking fluid, and the illustration demonstrates the 
kind of problem that can occur, and how to solve it. 




Solutioi^ 

Cut m back^^romd coloi^r 
a f\v\c bru^h; to reduce lA/idth of area 
to reu/iairi as. lAjhite paper 



Problem 

■Area exposed by use of masKiri^ 
fluid too \Ajide for iMa^e required 



Only lAjhen masKiri^ fluid Has 
dried tHorou^Hly, apply pi^u/ient 
over area i^/itH si^/eepin^ strokes 



Sky painted 
usin0 blotting- off 
Method described 
on pa^eai 



Apply Masking fluid to areas to remain 
as lA/Hite paper, and i^Hen completely 
dry, paint sky across ima^e 
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Watercolour Techniques 



Watercolour Pencils 



Watercolour pencils are a very versatile medium: there 
are numerous ways in which they can be used upon 
tinted or white paper surfaces - either on their own or 
combined with other mediums. 

Working on a tinted ground 
A straightforward application of watercolour pencils 
is to draw the image onto watercolour paper and then 
gently disturb and blend the pigment with a little clean 



water on the tip of a brush. This effect is enhanced by 
working on a tinted surface, and can look very effective 
executed in monochrome. Bockingford tinted papers 
are ideal for this method, and were used for the exer- 
cises on this page. 

Choose a coloured pencil that complements the tint 
of the paper and subject, and if fine detail is important 
for the overall effect, make sure you retain a sharp 
point on the pencil throughout the drawing. 



/ 






1.-7 



3 ■ ) 






^ -7 i - 





7 



igBodJl#!!] 



trees 

The 0V[ the left show the spacing of the dow\\mv\t 

trees fn the fore<^romd, with other trees <^athered close 
together in the back^^romol. On the ri^ht is a detailed 
close-ap stady showing tree roots, rocks and grasses. 



Oiarden setting 

The solid stone statue contrasts with a wiore delicate 
depiction of background foliage. The other little detail 
studies 0ive an opportunity for close observation and 
experimentation with texture and water application. 



1 Dark shadow area in front of li^ht background 
X Darks behind li^htform 
3 Leave some areas of untouched paper 
^ Create rich dark areas of contrast 

S' Superimpose delicate drawing in foreground to help create 
feeling of distance 



1 Dark in front of lighter background 
X Dark background behind hChtform 
3 Dry on dry 
^ Blended with water 

S' Detailed interpretation of individually drawn/toned leaves 

6 Study depicting contrasts of tone, shape and texture 

7 Adding water to foliage mass 

E lAJater gently brushed over surf ace 
S Dry on dry 
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Watercolour Techniques 



Exercises 

An exciting way to depict interesting textures on some 
rough surfaces, and to conserve your pencils, is to 
sharpen the pencils onto dampened paper. 

Wet an area with a brush of sufficient size to hold 
enough water for quick coverage. Sharpen your 
pencil - being careful not to encroach upon the wood 
- onto the wet surface. Watch the pigment spread, 
then with either the tip of your pencil (where lines 



drawn upon contact will bleed) or a fine-tipped 
brush, guide the resulting marks /textures into the 
desired shapes. 'Happy accidents' can easily occur 
with this method, and it is also possible to blend 
pale washes of colour over the textured areas after 
the area has dried. 

To create pale washes in your palette, sharpen the 
chosen coloured pencil into the well, add water, and 
mix to achieve your wash. 



Playiin^ i^/ith texture 

Suitable effect for 
free foliage 




Net paper, place tip of pencil upon mt 
surface anal lift - repeat over area to 
be covered 



Blending occurs, i^/here 
the pencil Meets the very 
i/^et surface 




A derelict site in an urban landscape May be 
suitable subject Matter for this treatMent 



Sharpenin^s. Method 

This Method is useful for stone mils and 
other rou^h surfaces. 



As surface dries, soMe 
areas re Main as dry 



Pencil sharpenin^s on mt surface 



Rich darks develop i^/here 
pencil Meets plenty of 
surface i^/ater 



This ^uick dry-on-dry sketch ms 
touched i^ith clean i^ater froM a brush, 
kote hoiAj soMe texture reMains visible 
beneath the tonal i^ash area 
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Mixed-media Techniques 

Introducing Gouache 



In addition to being enjoyable as a medium in its own 
right, gouache, or body colour, can also be used effec- 
tively with other mediums. 

Unlike pencil and watercolour techniques - where 
the white paper often plays an important part in the 
depiction of highlights and white areas - gouache 
benefits from being used on a tinted or coloured ground, 
which means that white and light pigments create 
exciting contrasts when applied on the darker hues. 

Extending the drybrush technique (see page 23) 
into gouache on a dark support produces interesting 
textures when combined with normal paint coverage. 
When used to depict a variety of textured surfaces, this 
combination of techniques, incorporating the hue of 
the support as part of the method, can be used with or 
without the addition of other mediums. 



Gouache on a coloured support 
Here, an old boat, which could be part of an inland 
scene as well as by the coast, is used to demonstrate the 
use of gouache on a coloured support. This is an oppor- 
tunity to add gouache to other water-based mediums. 

Working on 600gsm (3001b) Saunders Waterford 
Rough paper, I applied a wash of dark olive water- 
colour and allowed it to dry before drawing the boat 
using zinc white gouache with a fine pointed brush. 
For the white planks I used a small flat brush. 

For the build-up of colour a limited palette, of 
Winsor blue, Winsor green, French ultramarine, yellow 
ochre and burnt sienna, was mixed together as washes 
or with white, to cover the coloured ground. This 
support colour plays an important part in unifying 
(harmonising) the hues. 




SiAjccpiM^ strokes, usin^ romd brush, contrast 
iMith shorter, flat brushstrokes depicting planks 



Important negative shapes through lAjhich sky is visible 



Flat brush, applying paint horizontally, 
enables easy ale pi cti on of planks 



Darkest a! ark 
(tone anal 
colour) against 
lightest li^ht 
for Maxi MUM 
contrast 



Uote 
airy brush 
technique 
over 

support hue 



■Arrows sho^ 
ali recti on of 
brushstrokes 



Top arroiAi 
inaUcates 
ali recti on 
of strokes 
for planks } 
bottOM 

arroiN 
strokes 
su^^est 
ojroiNth of 
lonoj grasses 
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Mixed-media Techniques 



Gouache with charcoal pencil 

There are many coloured supports available that are 
suitable for use with gouache - here, I used a grey- 
tinted Bockingford SOOgsm (1401b) paper. 

Trees provide interesting subject matter for a delicate 
approach using gouache, where texture and linear 
work combine with looser brushwork that requires 
the addition of more water than the gouache method 
shown opposite. Where the texture on the boat was 
achieved by the build-up of dryer paint over the coloured 



ground, here it is the charcoal drawing, beneath a watery 
application of paint, that produces the effects. 

The use of a soft charcoal pencil necessitated the 
application of a layer of fixative prior to painting, 
as well as during the painting process, when more 
drawing was used to enhance certain areas. The subtle 
tint of the ground was used to enhance the effect by 
being retained within the painting. The drawing was 
made using minimum pressure and with frequent 
sharpening of the pencil. 




Bluc^ky painted 
m ^oaacHc 
betnem dranv\ 
brai^chcs 



Lighter H(a€S> iin 
^oaacHc applied 
over dram arid 
painted brariches 
to briri0 images, 
forward 



Images, of 
distant trees, 
viemd tHroa^H 
negative shapes 



■Colour applied 
loosely over 
fixed charcoal 
draniri^ - fixing 
allons charcoal 
to regain visible 
through some 
coats of paint 



Initial dranin^' 
sketched freely 
to establish 
positions and 
then sprayed 
nith fixative 



Areas of textured 
underdrawing show 
through thin layer 
of paint 



drey-tinted 
paper helps to 
achieve textured 
effect 



Bluebell leaves 
at base of tree 
sketched freely 
us in^ soft 
charcoal pencil 
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Mixed-media Techniques 



Introducing Ink 



Ink is another medium that is very effective when used 
alone on various paper surfaces, and the variety of 
techniques that can be employed with it make it a firm 
favourite - whether using a tight, controlled approach, 
a looser style or applying it very freely 

Ink and paint 

Combining ink with other mediums adds to the 
delights of penwork, and two options are shown here 



within one image, to offer an interesting comparison. 
Gouache is used on the left, so you can compare the 
lighter approach of a watercolour tint on the right. 

Derelict barns that lean and crumble give the artist 
an opportunity to explore textured surfaces, which can 
be effectively achieved with ink on watercolour paper 
and when ink is used over paint. 

The whole image was drawn using a fine 0.1 drawing 
pen on Saunders Waterford 180gsm (901b) Rough paper. 



4 of to MarK-tomd miAtral lAjatcrcolour lAjas 

placed over the dram lu/ia^e. The ihkiMork is. clearly visible 
through the paiv\t, iNhich is the tinted ^roarid apon nhich the 
gouache pairitfri^ is built 




Small, directional strokes 
used to build ima^e of tree 
lAjith foliage masses. 



Sky colour 
painted 
nithin 
negative 
shapes 

Block of cool, 
dark colour on 
nhich lighter 
hues can be 
placed to 
depict tiles 



■Area of ink 
alone ^ives 
dark behind 
li^htside of 
barn 



lAJhen gouache is gently applied 
without too much nater, some ground 
colour is still visible in places 



ii^ht blue nash to 
su^^estsky 



Smep doiAjnnards nith 
shadow tones over an 
initial msh that has dried 
thoroughly first 



Pull dom strokes 
to su00est Ion0 
^rass 



Cut in over 
dark side 
of mil 
lAjith li^ht 
strokes 



Pull dom richer 
0reen, allonin^ 
some areas of 
first nash to 
remain as li^ht 
0rass shapes 



Rich, dark shadow area nithin lean-to 
achieved by directional toning usin^ 
pen over gouache 



Shadow effects 
lAjork mil iNith msh 
applied sniftly over dry 
, . undercoat - do not 
touch it nhile 
still mt 
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Mixed-media Techniques 



Choices for Mixed Media 



Apart from the combinations shown on the previous 
pages, there are numerous others you could try, including 
watercolour pencils with ink, watercolour pencils on a 
watercolour-tinted support, pastel pencils and water- 
colour, graphite pencils with watercolour, ink and char- 
coal, and many more. When used in the same way as 
watercolour washes, acrylic paint combines well with 
ink, charcoal, and so on. 

For these learning exercises, you can also experiment 
with unusual supports: here, I used ordinary brown 
wrapping paper, matt side up, where the vertical lines 
of the paper can help with depicting certain subjects. 



Architectural features 

A fluted pillar is made easier to represent if you use the 
vertical lines in the paper as a guide. For this example 
I mixed three different media: a 0.1 fine drawing pen, 
using burnt sienna ink for the initial drawing, gouache - 
as a wash to indicate a pale blue sky as background, and 
the drybrush method, respectively - and pastel pencils 
for blocking in some colour. 

Pastel pencils work well on the surface of wrap- 
ping paper, as does ink, and the strong contrasts of the 
highlighted and light-coloured areas can produce some 
interesting effects. 







. Flt4fc(pl pillar 



Pale bl(A€ 
gouache pa\v\tcc{ 
bchiMal pillar 
brings iMa^c 
foriAjarai 



Smooth pillar 



(gouache 
pa frit r/ith 
afiybrash 
teckm 



Flateal pillar dram rjith 
domiNard ^trokc^ that follow/ 

I fries, fri mappfrioj paper texture 



. .1^ 'M:- - 'i w ; ■ ^ ■' ?. r /, • r r .'j . 



Iriftfal draiNfri^ executed 
fn burnt sfenna fnk 



Pfrectfonal 

strokes, 

separated 



Pastel pencfl 



* Pfrectfonal strokes form 
solfd mass of pigment 



Texture bufltr/itk layers of gouache, 
usfn^ If muted or no extra mater 




Correcting and Repairing 

Mistakes 



Correcting pencil and charcoal 

Apart from using a rubber to erase errors, there are 

other ways of correcting mistakes. 

When working on a drawing that requires the 
surface to remain pristine for final presentation, it is 
advisable to avoid mistakes by careful pre-planning 
and tentative application of the drawing material in the 
first stages. You can then build up the images slowly 
and with great care, gently erasing errors as they occur 
and reinforcing the drawing in controlled layers. 

For bold, spontaneous work and freely applied 
sketched images, there are other options where even 
the methods by which drawings or sketches are altered 
and corrected become part of the work itself and 



enhance its development. For any delicate and detailed 
work, the importance of preliminary, pre-planning 
stages cannot be over-stressed. The exercise in accu- 
racy (see pages 16-17) should help with this approach. 

Freely applied pencil and charcoal 
When mistakes occur in pencil and charcoal work, as 
well as in mixed-media techniques, the two methods of 
correction shown here are blocking out the area to be 
corrected using white paint, and cutting or tearing a 
new piece of paper to be taped in place over the error, 
or from the back of the paper if the area of error has 
itself been cut or torn out. It's best to try these methods 
out on scrap paper first. 




dlocki^i^ i^/ith i^/hitc pai^it 



li^k 

easily placed 
over lA/hite paint 



You car\ add other areas of nhite paint, even if no 
correction is to be made - in this nay the correction 
is not obvious and you have changed the picture to a 
Mixed- media interpretation 



lAJhite (gouache or poster 
paint painted over areas 
needing correction 



Cutting or tearing paper 

Sometimes the shape of the 
nen piece of paper can be 
cut to fit between areas of 
dranin^ nhere lines around 
forms coincide nith the 
ed^es of the paper shape. 

The correction paper nil! then 
not appear too obvious 




Cut or tear piece of paper and tape it over area 
to be corrected, usin^ double-sided tape 



Tran correct ima^e 
over nen paper 



diue nen piece of paper in place behind 
exposed area, usin^ paper ^lue 



If constant erasing has 
damaged area enough to 
create a hole or neak 
area, tidy ed^es and place 
sheet of nen paper behind 
the nork 
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Correcting and Repairing Mistakes 



Repairing mistakes in watercolour 

When using heavyweight watercolour paper, some 
mistakes are easy to repair using the following methods. 

Sponging off 

Gently applying a sponge soaked in clean water to the 
paper to remove most of the offending pigment (unless 
it is a strong staining colour) allows you to re-paint 
when the area has dried. Sometimes gently agitating 
the pigment using a brush containing clean water can 
also achieve this effect. 




Cut 



viciAjfiM(p{cr 
ai^o{ Isolate 
part of 
picture 





(kcntly agitate 
pi^Mcnt lAjith 
brus>H dipped in 
clean mter 



THe ^reen Mins. More 
than the earth colour 



Scraping off 

Heavier papers permit you to gently lift the unwanted 
pigment from the surface by scraping or scratching with 
a sharp craft knife. However, once the paper has been 
affected by this method it might not always be possible 
to add more pigment over the area successfully. Practise 
the method as an exercise to understand its limitations. 




Rescue methods 

If the composition of your drawing or painting is not 
developing to your satisfaction, cut a viewfinder to suit- 
able proportions and isolate a part of the picture with 
which you are pleased. This area can then be cut out and 
mounted, and the unwanted pieces can be discarded. 

Whether it is a drawing or a painting that is not 
progressing in the way you anticipate, it is worth 
considering the option of turning it into a mixed-media 
work in order to preserve and develop it. 



Developing details 

When drawing a sketch from life and limitations of 
time, weather or comfort inhibit your interpretation, 
it is worthwhile sketching a few details of some of the 
confused areas, using the space around the main image. 

Sketchbook work is a valuable learning experience 
and teaches you to be observant as well as encouraging 
the development of drawing skills. We do not always 
produce sketches with a view to turning them into 
paintings at a later date, but when areas of a sketch 
become confused, it is a good idea to re-draw around 
the main image in the form of details. 



I Develop area of detail as 
exercise in observation 



i! 








Cluick second atteMpt 
f clarifies iM porta nt 
elements 
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Perspective in Composition 



Composing a picture involves numerous considerations, 
among them placing a focal point, guiding the observ- 
er's eye through the picture to maintain interest, jux- 
taposing shapes, using contrasts (of shape as well as 
tone), what to include and what to leave out (see pages 
36-37) and creating a feeling of movement. This last 
does not refer to just obvious movement - for example, 
a waterfall - but to movement of the observer's eye 
through and within the picture, rather than using 
perspective lines that cut through the composition 
from one side to the other. 



The way a picture is divided into areas of sky and 
foreground (a third of one against two-thirds of the other 
works well), and placing the components are two other 
important factors; but we shall deal with perspective first. 

Perspective in buildings 

This diagram covers some of the straightforward 
aspects of perspective lines used on a building where 
parts of two sides are visible. Taking a strong horizon- 
tal line through at eye level, you can see how the lines 
converge at two separate vanishing points. 



ov\ tiMO si(pl€^ of folloi^/ foru/i co inverse ov\ 

different points on eye level 



lAJhen perspective lines pass 
off paper surface, place 
extra s Heet to s iaie and 
continue lines for accuracy 




" bye level 

--ZZ. 



Receding lines above eye level run 
dom to vanishing point 



Vanishing point 



^ecedinf lines belon eye lev^^t^ 
run up to vanishing point 



Perspective relationships 
This illustration works towards 
considerations of pictorial 
composition involving elements 
at the outer edges of the picture. 
The relationship of a strong 
vertical tree formation against 
the horizontal rectangle of 
a boat seen as a perspective 
angle, and a semicircular form 
of a little bridge in the distance, 
provides interesting contrasts 
of shape that are the essence of 
successful composition. 

You do, however, need to 
consider the format carefully, 
whether it is to be viewed within 
a landscape or portrait presenta- 
tion. The subject of this sketch is 
suitable for either format. 



'4 



bye level 



, Focal point area is relationship of 
/ boat, tree and bridge 

Vanishing point 



/ Area of roadnay is 
/ uphill, so does not 
follow perspective 
line until nearer 
vanishing point 




Placing diagonal perspective line at 
corner of composition i^/ould make it 
square and cut off top of tree, produc- 
ing uninteresting composition 



Base line of boOd^oHov^s 
perspective line up to 
vanishing point 



Positioning base of composition 
here lA/ould alloi^/ more space for 
sky expanse 
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Perspective in Composition 



Thumbnail sketches 

Drawing thumbnail sketches is one of the best ways 
to plan your compositions. They are quick to produce 
due to their size - the originals are actually about 63 x 
88mm (2M x SViin) - which will enable you to work out 
areas of contrast, tone, form and movement. 

Many beginners do not feel the necessity to avail 
themselves of this introduction to their final composition. 
For this reason, the series of sketches here should encour- 
age experimentation with this useful and essential stage. 

Combining observation methods 

After creating a series of thumbnail sketches, you may 

find on drawing an enlarged image on another sheet 



of paper, that you are experiencing doubts concern- 
ing the accuracy of the perspective. In this case it is a 
good idea to place a sheet of tracing paper over your 
drawing and add perspective lines in pencil to 
establish your accuracy. 

You can enlarge your sketch (making a few alterations 
as necessary) by copying it to fit a larger sheet of paper, 
or, if more accuracy is required, squaring up. You 
can even enlarge from your small sketch using a 
photocopier for convenience and then using tracing 
paper or the window method (see page 17). 

Using the guidelines method illustrated on pages 
16-17 also reduces the possibility of perspective 
problems. 




lnAa0c placii^0 

This, sketch shoiNS hoiN cas\( it is to fall Unto the trap of placim^ 
the focal point centrally. 



Observer's eye 
taken into and 
straight through 
picture, rather 
than bein^ 
encouraged to 
lAjander through 
composition 



i^ote semicircular feel to placing of tree formations 



Ad/ustin0 ima^c placing unsatisfactory 

central area 



Arroi^s 
indicate 
consideration 
for direction 
lAjithin 
composition 




Focal point 
moved off- 
centre 

Figure 
introduced 
to break up 
empty expanse 
created by 
moving bridge 



Composition is visually divided - you 
need to decide if you are happy lAjith 
this type of development iNhen it occurs 





Looking for shapes 



Circle 
diamond 
relationship 



lAore interesting area of sky 






Su^^estion 
of another 
path leading 
into picture 



■hltcrmtWc viciM 

Usin^ a vieiN finder concentrates your attention on a 
particular area, rather than taking in too much of the 
vieiA] at one time 



Small area of sky left as simple, 
he ht area, contrasting iNith busy 
foliage areas 



Viei/^findcr 
ima0c diagram 

eote some of the 
abstract shapes 
created iNithin the 
composition 



Interesting tonal contrasts Small reflection of sky in contrast 

placed effectively iNithin mount to darker areas of mter surface 



Reflections, shadoiNS and open areas 
determine visual shapes created 



■Area treated 
in a neutral 
my to rest 
the 
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Perspective in Composition 



Editing In and Out 



Artist's licence 

Creating a pictorial composition is more involved than 
simply choosing a viewpoint and, using a viewfinder, 
selecting an area on which to concentrate. 

The term 'artist's licence', used literally, means that 
you can choose to disregard conventions for effect - to 
the extent that you are free to do as you wish with the 
content of your pictorial compositions. Alternatively, 
you can interpret it in another way by adding content 
or taking objects or areas out of the view, in order to 



compose a better picture. These pages show examples 
of editing in and editing out. 

Editing in 

This tranquil scene provides a pleasing composition, 
with an interesting building, the pattern of a rotting 
wooden construction in the foreground and a variety of 
textures in the relationships of building, foliage areas, 
sloping ground and water. The two boats add interest 
in the middle ground, but the foreground is empty. 




Trees. \NO[Ald look 
better ocCMpyin^ 
i^/bole top left- 
Harid corner 



Structure 
running into the 
shoreline creates 
appearance of 
the lomr 
portion of 
picture bein^ 
cut straight 
across 






Concave shape 
of distant hills 
exposes 
uninteresting^ 
area of sky 



boat facing out 
lAjould benefit 
froiAA a 

relationship i^/ith 
another foru/i 

nJater i^/ould 
benefit froiM 
craft to break 
up area and 
provide link into 
rest of picture 




-J 






i^eiAj sky area 
shape created by 
Making tree- 
clad hill higher 



Adding tiNO 
craft in 
relationship 
to the lAjooden 
structure and 
smaller boat 
above, 
creates 
Movement 
tomrds focal 
point 



fVerit point (see 
pa^e 1S) here 
- i Important 
negative shape 
creates 
relationship 
by introducing 
second boat 



An^le of boat 
against the 
smaller, original 
craft provides 
connection up 
shore tomrds 
building 
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Perspective in Composition 



Editing out 

This more complex angle, looking down upon a row 
of cottages and featuring a tree-clad hillside with more 
buildings above, requires a different set of considerations. 



Using a viewfinder, as with the scene on page 35, to 
isolate two or three cottages, may be the answer to this 
overcrowded landscape. You can, therefore, edit out 
certain aspects to simplify the view. 



This ^uick pcin ai/id iink layout shows positioins of all buiMiin^s scei/i fi^ the view 



Trees on hiHsi(ple beyorupl 
cottages are 
attractive, so you can 
leave oat bailalin^s 
sit a ate a{ higher a p slope 



-L .. ^ ^ V 



To foe as on- 
cottages, 
leave shed oat 









T.. x" .vr% ^ ./ ■ 




^ ChiUAneys of baildin^s behind 
cottages can be exc laded 



droap of three cottages 
provides enoa^h 
interest, so yoa can 
leave oat foarth 
cottage 



■ Lamppost can 
be excladed 










All baildin^s in top area of ^ 
composition removed 






Smaller tree added - editing in 
to pictare as well as editing oat 






Dominant tree retained to help 
establish scale and relationship 







Lawn opens 
ap area 




Trees replace 
chimneys 






Tin shed removed and existing 
tree position extended 



Area of lawn rests the eye where 
foarth cottage once stood 
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Tone 



In a graphite pencil drawing, tone is seen as shades of 
grey between black and white; in coloured media, tone 
also refers to the lightness or darkness of colours. 

The exercise on this page uses two colours to depict 
a foliage-clad structure that demonstrates the tonal 
range for each colour. Sepia and raw umber were 
mixed in a palette to produce the hue for stonework, 
while olive green for the foliage was taken straight 
from the pan. 

On the opposite page are examples of working in 
monochrome. For the exercise on this page I used both 
the sepia mix and the olive green for monochrome 
studies that work together to produce a two-coloured 
image. Blue sky was added so that the paler tones at 
the top of the tower were clearly visible. The sepia mix 
and the green are kept separate, showing a complete 
range of tones for each, yet never mixing the two. 

Before you start the exercise, make a tonal scale for 
each colour and experiment with the range of tones 
in a stonework area and foliage mass, respectively, to 
practise achieving a comprehensive range of tones. 

Making a tonal scale 

Draw two parallel lines with a pencil for each colour. 
Mix the darkest hue first and paint a block of colour 
between the lines. Allow to dry before placing the next 
block. You will need to dilute the mix with a little clean 
water before each application until you blend the palest 
tone into the white paper for the last (eighth) block. 



Sepia 
Mixcai 
lAjith rai^ 
(AiAAbcr 



■ Md a little 
lAAore chain 
lAjater for each 
sabse^aent 
toml block 




Olive 

^reein 



Practising tone 

Using line, tone and texture, create a small area that 
resembles the palest expanse of stonework or foliage. 
When this has dried, add the next range of tones, mak- 
ing sure to include some areas that are as dark as the 
darkest tone on your scale. 





Apply a rain^e of 
pale tomes 




Bmhamce lAjith 
darker tomes 



Pale tomes 




Bmhamce i^/ith 
darker tomes 




Place richest tome apply directiomal strokes 
behimd li^ht ed^e for first pale lAjash 



Pattim^ darker colour behimd 
pale tome causes li^ht shape to 
stamd foriAjard 



ShadoiN side 
of toiler 
created by 
mshim^ 

MediUM 
tome SIN iftly 
over Nhole 
area usim^ 
lar^e brush 



First tomal Nash is 
very pale 



Cham^e to 
smaller brush 
for lAAore 
delicate 
areas 



Dark recesses 
of NimdONS 
created Nith 
overlaid dark 
N ashes 
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Tone 



Working in Monochrome 

Dry on dry Water movement in monochrome 

Monochrome, the use of one colour only, can be These three separate coloured pencil studies show how 

enhanced by working on a tinted ground. Even a falling water, disturbed surface and reflections, all pro- 

simple coloured crayon can produce some exciting duce a range of tones and textures that are enhanced 
results when used on a tinted paper of similar hue. by being depicted in one colour only. 




rich dark areas. bctiAjccn carta iris of falling lAjatcr 

Plcasiri^ textures created by asiri^ pencil on tinted 
mtercoloar paper 



Strong contrasts seen in reflections on 
disturbed surface 



30D^' 



lAJet on dry in foreground to 
produce crisp contrasts 



Variety of texture and tone 



P\erit points 
(see pa^e 16 ) 



Wet on dry and wet into wet 
Wet into wet (see page 22) is ideal for depicting 
distance, and works well with wet on dry, which gives 
crisp foreground shapes. Both methods are combined 
in this study of palm trees. I used the same mix as for 
the stonework on the opposite page - sepia and raw 
umber - but with a different ration: raw umber is the 
predominant colour in this mix, producing a pleasant 
monochrome colour that matches the tranquillity of 
the waterside scene. 



Look for tonal shapes upon iNhich to bui 



Leave li^ht areas as lAjhite 



lAJet into mt to 
depict distance 



i 

First 
impressions 
depicted in 
a pale tint 
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Colour 



Colour in your paintings will help you express mood 
and atmosphere, and the mixing of colours should be a 
considered activity, rather than a random one. 

Your choice of colours, and how many you consider 
necessary for use in a particular painting, will benefit 
from acquired knowledge and understanding of colour. 
The best way to gain both of these is through exercises 
and experimentation, and, like any learning experience, 
this can be enhanced if there is an element of fun. 

Colour wheels 

The basic colour wheel contains the three primary 
colours - red, blue and yellow - with their secondaries 
of purple, green and orange. The tonal colour wheel 
above far right demonstrates a gradation towards the 
central area to show the relationship of the paler hues. 

Balloon into colour! 

Because there are no reds, blues or yellows that are 
actually primary - instead, there are warm and cool 
reds, blues and yellows - I have created a colour 
balloon to help you understand the differences. 



o 

Tc)i^al coloun^/hccl 

The top area of the balloon contains the cool primaries 
and their secondaries, while the lower part consists of 
the warmer hues. Imagine that there is cool air above 
the balloon (cool colours) and a warm rush of air from 
the flames beneath (warm colours). 

The area in between shows some useful neutral 
hues, obtained by mixing the primaries together in 
different proportions. The neutrals are applied in a 
way that introduces an impression of subtle texture, 
and the highlights and shadows add interest. 

Groups of warm and cool primary colours, in the 
form of balloons on either side of the main image, 
relate the hues to those in the main balloon. 




Ba^ic colour i^/hccl 



Primry coo! colours 



Primry and secondary cool colours 



Primary iMarm colours 
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Colour 



Choosing a Palette of Colours 



You may feel the process of choosing a suitable palette 
from the vast range of colours available to be rather 
daunting. If so, start by working with a limited palette, 
which will encourage you to be more resourceful. 

Limited palette 

The challenge of working with a limited palette gives 
you an opportunity to discover colour permutations 
that might otherwise remain unknown to you. Restricting 
your palette to three, or even two, colours can encour- 
age you to produce some exciting results. 



Below, a monochrome interpretation of a window in 
an old building shows how a mix of raw sienna and 
French ultramarine produces a useful hue that is ideal 
for depicting this type of subject matter. 

By introducing a third colour, you will discover a 
very pleasing range with which to work. I use these 
three colours initially in the form of a controlled exer- 
cise and then demonstrate how they work within a 
little study of a church. The white paper also plays an 
important part for much of the main image, with the 
neutral hue enhancing the shadow areas. 



Simple colour-iMiYii^^ cYcrciic 






Frci^ch 

(AltraiMarim 





dr iUAa^c first, Add further 
lay supporting lines directly structure lines 
onto paper i^/ith brush 



Controlled colour- 
cYcrcisc 

Burnt sienna 

Useful neutral hue 

French ultramarine 



Controlled shapes shoiNin^ colour permutations 





Build around 
structure 
in layered 
IN ashes, and 
add rich tones 
Nithin shad ON 
areas usin^ 
full ran^e of 
tones 



Finish the strips after 
chan^in^ the position 
of the tNO colours 



Colour ribbon Three-colour painting 




A palette of only tNO colours can produce a ran^e of hues. 
Add a third, and you Nil I discover endless opportunities to 
create exciting hues. Try blending the colours in a controlled 
Nay to experiment Nith abstract shapes, as Nell as the more 
strai^htforNard approach to colour mixing on pa^e a-a. 



The colours used here are those in the 
colour ribbon, shoNin^ that a painting 
of rich colours can be developed from 
a very feN hues. 
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Colour 



Colour Mixing 



There are numerous ways in which colour mixing may 
be practised, and you can easily make reference charts. 
Sometimes, however, it is fun to work with a more 
flexible approach, which is demonstrated here with a 
set of two-colour mixes. 



Primary t^iycs 

Cool Cool 





lAJarM 

yclIoiM 



Cool 

blue 



t^otc the effect ac, the 
blue b!eedc> itito the 
itill-daMp yelloiA/} the 
resultiti^ ^reen hue it 
thorn teparately 



lA/hei^i the yellow it ({uite 
wet, the red ^j.uickly 
tpreadt into a larger 
area. Thit wu'y can pro- 
duce a deep orange 



hiote the 
difference 
between thit 
^reen and the 
one on the left 



Going for greens 

Beginners often experience problems when mixing 
greens, but you can have fun creating a range, as 
shown here. 

Mix a little raw sienna with a cool blue and paint a 
swirl of the resulting green upon your paper. Then add 
a little more raw sienna to the palette and place another 
swirl. Then a little more, and so on, until you finally 
reach a swirl of pure raw sienna again. Do the same 
with the blue, and note how many different greens you 
have been able to create with just two colours. 



Raw tic nna 



w 



Raw tienna added to rctultin^ Mix 
pro^rcttivcly 

^ ^ ^ 

^ 



Resulting 
Mix 

lA/imor blue resultii^^ Mix 

pro^rcttively 



Mixing colours on paper 

Colours also mix well on paper (see page 22), so try 
this little exercise with the raw sienna and cool blue 
hues. Create a foliage mass image on the paper using 



pure raw sienna. Drop in one of the greens you have 
already mixed, and watch it spread. When this has 
dried, mix a dark hue by increasing the proportion 
of blue in your palette, and paint within the negative 
recess shapes as well as a freely interpreted foliage 
mass at the side. Note the exciting contrasts. This dark 
hue is also very effective used as a monochrome study. 




First iMa^c painted 
loosely in raw sienna 



Variety of foliage shapes 
painted in dark hue 



Dark hue used for 
MonochroMe study 



Second colour 
dropped in 



^eojative VeCess' shapes 
painted in dark hue 



Warm and cool colours 

You have seen how warm and cool colours may be 
mixed with each other. These two examples show some 
of the different greens that can be achieved by mixing 
only warm colours with warm, and cool colours with 
cool. Remember to keep your colours pure, and for these 
exercises, use no more than three colours in any mix. 



lA/arM colours 

lAJarM red added 






to second -- 
0reen Mix 






lAJith 

More 

blue 

added 



'V 






These three pri Maries Mixed 
together produce a neutral hue 




lAJarM yellow 
and blue only create 
an olive ^reen 



Cool colours 

Cool red added to 
second 0reen Mix 

lAJith More blue added 



Cool yellow and blue only 
create a bright ^reen 



W 







These three 
pri Maries Mixed 
casually produce 
a neutral hue 
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Colour 



Blending Dry Media 



Whether blending dry pigment smoothly into the 
paper's surface or into another previously applied 
colour, you will need to decide upon the direction of 
your strokes. 

This can be easily achieved by paying regard to the 
subject matter. Alternatively, you may decide to use 
diagonal or vertically applied strokes throughout the 
application, or other permutations of strokes. 



Smooth blending on a textured surface 
Artists' pencils can be successfully worked on textured 
paper. The texture of the paper can be retained if the 
pencil pressure is light - more heavily applied, the 
pigment will produce a smooth sheen on the surface, 
enabling a sharpened pencil to create dark areas of hue 
and tone. Cut in crisply at edges to achieve contrasts. 



Smooth blending 

Here, coloured pencils are used to demonstrate smooth 
blending on a smooth paper surface to depict the bark 
of a tree. Practise in monochrome first, and experiment 
with pencil pressure to achieve rich darks, contrasting 
these with light areas to create a three-dimensional 
effect. Subsequent diagonal or curved directional 
strokes can be superimposed over the evenly blended 
areas if desired. 



Fint layer 
lightly applied 




Cat in and pall 
strokes ai^ay 
froiM foriM 



3lend apmrds into back^roand shapes 




Sabse^^aent layers re^aire firm 
pressare to create solid coloar areas 



Up and doi^n 
strokes 
applied 
smoothly lAjith 
varied 
pressare 
sa^^est trank 
of tree 






Place darks 
behind 
he ht forms 





Diagonal or 
carved strokes 
applied over 
blended areas 




example shoi^js ho\N to interpret smooth 
and textared effects that i^ork together. 



Carved strokes 
describe form 



Rai^j amber 



4 

Barnt amber 
Olive ereen 




Short directional 
strokes in olive ^ceen, 
enhanced v^ith cedar 
^reen, create foliage 
textare effect 




Cedar ^reen 



Cat in i^/ith dark against li^ht to 
sa^^est recess, and blend smoothly 
into other coloar 



Blending dry mediums 

If you enjoy working with rich hues on a heavily tex- 
tured surface, apply a coloured watercolour ground 
to a rough paper such as Saunders Waterford 600gsm 
(3001b), and allow it to dry: it can then be used as a 
support for soft pastels. 

Experiment with the two methods shown here, lay- 
ering the pastels over each other and using a torchon, 
a stick of tightly rolled paper in the shape of a pencil. 




Three different blaes 
blended together, 
then ^reen i^/orked 
over blae 



lAJork ap lAjith hCht- 
into- dark bands, and 
dom i^/ith coloars for 
^roand areas 




dack^roand (sky) 
coloar blended asin^ 
torchon over diagonally 
placed strokes 



Some paper still 0 loi^/s 
throa^h heavily 
applied strokes 
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Aerial Perspective 



One of the problems often experienced by beginners in 
landscape paintings is that of avoiding the depiction of 
aerial perspective in situations where it is not intended. 
Knowing that a pond is round when viewed from 
above, they endeavour to show this as much as possible, 
even when, from the angle they view it when standing 
on the ground, the shape they actually see is totally dif- 
ferent, and features nothing that suggests roundness. 

Seen from above 

For this reason two different interpretations of aerial 
perspective are shown here, to illustrate how much 
(and how little) we are able to see certain objects and 
features when viewed from above. 

Seen from a plane, as below, the countryside shows 
buildings at a perspective angle that is very similar to 
those that are observed when standing on a cliff top 



and looking down at the roof tops of seaside houses 
built against the cliff. 

Viewing a wide river and skyscrapers from above 
will give you an idea of extreme distance, with the 
landscape stretching as far as the eye can see. 

Rural patterns 

Fields and pastures resemble the appearance of a 
patchwork quilt, with each area offering different 
colours, textures and tonal variations, the latter quite 
often affected by cloud formations. Well-grazed fields 
often have a mottled appearance, whereas ploughed 
fields contain linear patterns. Lush green pastures 
appear as a more uniform rich green. Each area, 
surrounded by borders of hedge or fence and inter- 
spersed with occasional groups of houses, gives the 
appearance of ordered tranquillity. 




Aerial built up sloiAjly lAjitH 
laycn of lAjaib, rather than 
Mixing dark colours initially 



bffect of ploughed field achieved by 
dra^^fn^ spread, pigmented bru^h hairs, 
(see pxb) in direction of furrom 



lAJell-^razed field 
depicted by slight 
Stippling of 0reen msh 
over an already dry lA/ash 
of earth colour 



Lush 0reen fields 
represented lA/ith overlaid 
IN ashes of ojrcen. Laying 
cashes Net on dry ^ives 
control of colour intensity 



Ruts in grassy pasture painted usin^ on/ 
off pressure (tacking stitch] Method, Nith 
brush held in ''on-your-toes' position 
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Aerial Perspective 



Urban patterns 

City and town patterns consist mainly of horizontal 
and vertical forms arranged in close proximity 
Although these may be broken in places by areas of 
parkland and massed tree formations, the effect often 



relies upon a wide river to provide an area within the 
composition that rests the eye. The placing of bridges 
will help retain unity within the picture, and cloud 
formations in the sky can be used to soften what may 
otherwise appear a very angular scene. 




Uotc hoiAj ambles, of boati help 
lead the eye \v\to \W[portmt 
crossover (unifying') u/iovcu/icnt, 
to connect both si (Ties of river 
up to focal point 



For alistant areas pencil pressure needs to 
be as gentle as possible for first strokes to 
Maintain control of intensity 



Tomr block focal point provides strongest vertical 
guideline (see pa^e 16 ), froM inhere horizontal and 
vertical reference lines relate to rest of composition 



important shape beti^een - one side 
a continuation of strong vertical, and 
second ^ivin^ the riverbank an^le - on 
third side leads the eye to important 
relationship iNith prominent building 



Close observation, patience and practice 
help control (marks in complex areas 



Pencil exercises 

To achieve an accurate, controlled line 



Place short stroke first, ^oin^ 
back over it, lA/orkin^ over it 
a^ain and continuing beyond 



Create 

horizontal line 
in same in ay 



Series of parallel lines 




Place short, continuous 
application line then others 
parallel to it and contoured ed^es 




Sharp pencil moved up 
and doiA/n before the main 
dONnmrd line creates 
darker tone 



Leaving ^aps 



Complex patterns 



This series of curved ed^e 
lines started as continuously 
placed parallels, f ^ap ms 
left and the lines Nere 
applied Nith shorter strokes 
to increase the ^ap size. 




more complex shapes su^^est mils, 
NindoNS, bridges and so on 
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Working Outdoors 



Using photographs 

The best way to use photographs successfully is along- 
side, and as a back-up for, sketchbook work. There is a 
spontaneity in drawing from life that is lost in a direct 
copy from a photograph, yet photographic reference 
can be a great support for your artwork. It captures the 
mood of the moment, immobilises movement (especially 
helpful with water) to allow you to analyse shapes 
and forms, and gives you the opportunity to capture a 
scene quickly if your time is short or the weather condi- 
tions doubtful. It also enables you to compose the scene 
through the lens and swiftly record it from a variety of 
viewpoints. Written notes alongside your drawings can 
then be made in haste or at leisure, and colour notes all 
form a reference library that is unique to you. 

Sketchbook work 

Draw with sincerity - with a deep desire to put on to 
paper not just what you think you see, but what you feel 
about what you see. It is not as difficult as it sounds. 

When you start the first marks, do not be concerned 
about how they will look on paper. Start by observ- 
ing the subject - really look at it. Absorb it, both the 
subject(s) and the surroundings. Note relationships, per- 
spective, scale, textures and so on. This is your Thinking 
time', and is an invaluable part of any work of art. 

Ask yourself why you have chosen this subject in the 
first place - you will be spending your valuable time 



working to portray it on paper, so what attracts you to it? 
This will help you understand where to put emphasis in 
your portrayal of the view, object(s) or whatever, and by 
doing this you will be starting to make it unique to you. 

Using photographs and sketchbooks 
A photograph, being a record of what is in front of you 
at the time you take the picture, is just that - a record. A 
sketch, or more detailed drawing, however, may contain 
areas where you have decided to look and record far 
more closely - or areas that you have chosen to simplify 
or even leave entirely untouched. Wherever possible, if 
you intend to work from your sketches at a later date, do 
take a series of photographs to enhance your memory, 
but try not to rely solely upon these. 

Fill your sketchbook in every conceivable way, with 
small studies, larger impressions, experimental marks, 
detailed observations, quick movements using a variety 
of tools - anything. It will become the way you see and 
feel about your surroundings and will influence your 
finished artwork in an exciting and unique way. 

Learn your lines 

In a 'working' sketch - one from which you will later 
work - a pencil can be used freely, with wandering lines 
travelling loosely over the paper with light pressure, 
heavier pressure for shadow lines, diagonally applied 
lines to suggest tonal blocks, and so on. 




Flat strokes. iMciicatc 
surface of <^romd 



Dircctioml liMcs, 

CO 1^1 far bra laches. 
front of furthest tree 



(kuickly applical 
diayjoml tonal lines 
su^^esttree in shaaloi^/ 



lAJanalenn^ lines - pencil 
Inlanders on paper lAjithout 
bein^ lifted frou/i surface 



Tick and flick lines 
su^^est^rass 



Press and lift as you travel to 
su^^est mter ripples 



Series of lightly 
applied diagonal lines 
indicates tonal 
background of trees 
and foliage Masses 
in distance 



Tonal block 
(shadoiM shape) 
and series of 
vertical lines 
su00est solid mil 



\ 



' ' Push upmrds and be 
. conscious of angles iNhen 
' depicting tiNi^s and 
slender branches 



Working Outdoors 



Using the photograph 

This more detailed sketch demonstrates how the back- 
up photograph - taken at the same time as the working 
sketch opposite was made - is referred to at the same 
time as the initial sketch to develop a pictorial com- 
position from the scene. The artist composes a pic- 



ture, which is a very different process from copying a 
photograph (see page 34-35). 

The watercolour interpretation of this second sketch 
demonstrates how the first tonal washes were applied 
and, in the same areas, progresses to adding richer 
hues and tones. 




areas 

intcrprctcaf purely 
as silhoueites 



RapiaHy applied 
directional 
' strokes su00est 
floiAjin^ mter 



Rich darks for 
shadoiAj recesses 



Merit point (see pa^e %) 
shadoiAj recess - negative shape 



Diagonal toning su^^ests shadoiN areas 




lAJet into mt (see pa^^e acO 

Rich darks (negative 
shapes] encourage li^ht 
form to stand foriAjard 



Dark silhouettes 



simplify shapes 



drop in darkest tones by picking 
up richer pi^u/ient and touching 
daiMp areas behind li^htform 



Banks of 
foliage built usin^ 
freely applied short 
strokes, producing 
tonal shapes and 
individual foliage 
strokes 



nJhile area is still dai^p, 
gently touch in mdiuu/i 
tones to alloiN bleeding 



Very similar 
iMOVeiMents to tick 
and flick pencil 
strokes to 
establish shapes 
for grassy bank 




SiAjeep strokes 
of pale ashes 





Short directional massed strokes in pale hue used as base coat for ^rass 
bank. Retain some areas of lA/hite paper for highlighted grasses later 
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Skies and Clouds 



Drawing Exercises 



The direction in which you apply any pencil stroke 
requires careful consideration. Successful images often 
require a certain amount of hand, arm and body move- 
ment - especially when directing contours and angles. 



The exercises on these pages are designed to 
encourage the flexibility of your wrist, and it is help- 
ful to practise them using as many directions as pos- 
sible in order to loosen yourself up. 



pci^cil 








C0V\t0[ArC(i 

tom\ blocks. 



Create a carve strokes gently 

asin^ inalMalaal to form a cov\t oared 

strokes ^kape 



Practise movement 
of hand and arm and 
analyse directions 
lAjith firm strokes 



Open strokes and 
ojivethoa^htto 
their application 



Close strokes and 
practise contoared 
shapes in other 
directions 



Choosing 
Contour Marks 

Contour lines, whether bro- 
ken or continuous, need con- 
sistency if they are to achieve 
accurate representation. The 
marks you make may be gen- 
tly toned or firmly placed, but 
you do need to be in control of 
them and be aware beforehand 
of your intended impression. 

Practice exercises, approach- 
ing the depiction of contour 
marks from different direc- 
tions, are essential for devel- 
oping personal skills. 




Lon^ and short 
contoar strokes iNith 
even pressare 




lAJork oatmrds from 
dark-toned central block 








Contoar stroke lines 
achieved iNith a series 
of dashes and on/off 
pressare 



/ / it ' 

( 

Intro dace tone iNithin 
contoar shape 



Toned contoar shape and 
he ht tone overlay asine 
firm pressare iNith li^ht 
pressare for overlay 




Leave Uehted^es to 
pale-toned contoar shapes 
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Skies and Clouds 



Pen and ink 

Stippling, although time-consuming, can be very 
rewarding when a stippled image is complete and 
viewed as a whole. With the pen held vertically 



against the paper, place each pressure dot individu- 
ally and clearly. Do not be tempted to rush, or you 
will spoil the effect. If you tire during the process, just 
place your work to one side and return to it later. 



Stipplii^0 

Place a series, of 
dots Holdii^^ pc^ 
vertical to paper 



l^ass dots in areas 




Dots into dashes 




A 



Place a series 
of dot! dash 
contour lines 




Curve contour lines' into recog- 
nizable shapes 



Watercolour pencils 

Monochrome images, which rely on tonal application 
and variation, are very effective for depicting skies, 
and are easily achieved by the use of varied pressure. 



The important thing to remember is that you need 
to gain an understanding of the subject in order 
to know where to place pencil pressure and where to 
leave white paper. 



lAJorkin^ frouA the ne^^ative shape or sky 
seen betiAjeen cloud formations 





dentle toning defines 
ed^e of cloud 



Arroivs indicate direction 
of strokes to i^ork out into 
contoured ed^es of clouds 



Retain areas of lAjhite paper 



Medium charcoal pencil 




Diagonally applied 
strokes for sky 



Single stroke lAjith on! off pressure - strokes 
horizontally applied to create effect of receding clouds 



Curved strokes on shadoiN sides of clouds 



A medium charcoal pencil is useful for quick stud- 
ies of clouds, giving more depth of tone than a light 
pencil and being better for delicate areas than a dark 
pencil. 



^ - 
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Skies and Clouds 





Watercolour exercises 



In the same way that you need to consider contours 
in ink and pencils, it is by depicting contours with 
the sweep of a brushstroke that cloud images 
appear. This is an occasion when the concept, Tt 
is not just what you paint in that is important, but 



also the areas you choose to leave outV should be 
your guiding principle. 

These exercises are intended to help you under- 
stand how to observe and depict cloud formations 
before treating them in a style that is personal to you. 



\i^troo{(ACc other 
tiriti 



Three-colour my: 



practice u/ioveu/ients> 



horizontal, aloi^jnmra! 
Mark i^/ith tail 



Use a firuA, siAjift, 
alia^onal flick as brush 
leaves paper 



Usin^ side of brush, Make a 
diagonally applied Mark for first 
doiA/ni^ard shape 



Lift brush upiAjards into 
on-your-toes (vertical) 
position as you pull the 
stroke to ri^ht 



Start \Ajith narroiAj horizontal 
stroke 

Take stroke into iNide band 
of dark-toned hue 






Describe top ed^e 
of clouds \Nith 
curved MOVeMents 



Introduce negative 
shape or tiAjo 



Blend ed^es 



Pull into horizontal forMS 
to su^^est recession 



Add lAjaterto lighten pi^Ment 
and lA/ork domiNards lA/ith 
norMal flat msh 
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Skies and Clouds 



Three different approaches 



On this page are three methods for you to experiment subject. Using the same colour mix as on the opposite 

with as you familiarize yourself with this fascinating page, paint in monochrome for these exercises. 




extant of blccdixi^ ixi 
^till relatively mt av\c{ 
area^ inhere paper is. drying 



Starting from centre, 
touch damp paper lA/ith 
pigment and draiN i^ith 
tip of brush outmrds 
as negative shapes 



(Quickly si^/irl an ima^e thatiNiH 
alloiN you to ascertain hoiAj damp 
the paper is before you start the 
exercise 



(^/etohdiy 



fait amd free 




f\]ote 

change of 
tone here 



press heel of brush firmly 
to absorb excess moisture 



All ed^es are 
crisp 



Final area of stroke 
appears paler and may even 
take on dry brush effect 
from brush pressure 




Dry brush effects 



(kuick diagonal smepin^ 
strokes create feeling of 
movement 



Overlaid mshes 



t^e^ative shape 
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Skies and Clouds 



Cloud Formations: Typical Problems 



Cloud formations are so diverse, 
and the colours found within skies 
are so varied that your choice of 
representation is limitless. Skies 
portray moods and atmospheres 
with an exciting range of tonal 
variations. They can be tranquil or 
full of movement, and it can help to 
consider their depiction through 
directional strokes - whether 
in pencil or brush - with cloud 
contours against a flat area of blue. 

■hppl\cat\ov\ of (pliffcrcint areas, of 
colour sa^^ests lack of 
urialcrstarialin^ of cloud formations 



Careless around cloud 

application of should be avoided 
pencil strokes 




Smooth paper has so little 
tooth that pencil leaves 
^ unintentional marks 




/ 




Overlaid hues 
can change into 
unanticipated 
colour 



Tonal drawing 

Start with a straightforward tonal drawing, choosing 
a sky that gives the opportunity to shade from the 



darkest to the lightest tones (white paper) with the 
use of subtle blending of one tone into, and against, 
the other. 



Vary the 
tones 
lAjithin the 
dark area 




Su00est rays 
of li^ht by 
leaving iMhite 
paper 



Create 
variety of 
tonal shapes 



Trying Your Tones 

Starting iNith diagonal strokes, 
practise gentle blending, then use 
crosshatchin^ and strokes that 
folloiN the contours of clouds. 



0.3 pencil 




Start iNith 
simple 
diagonal 
stroke tonal 
block 



eraser taken through 
penciliAjork to remove 
mistakes easily 

7 

Crosshatchin^ 




Contour strokes 
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Skies and Clouds 



Solutions 



Remember that clouds float in front of the blue 
beyond. On this illustration, made with Derwent 
Studio pencils, I placed the blue negative shapes 



in position first, before contouring the clouds with 
shadow areas and leaving the lightest areas in front 
of everything else. 



i^c^ativc ihapci of blue 
iky placed first 



ii^Ht blue 




Cobalt blue 







^ ■ 


p 





Prussian blue 




---- Tone gently aiAjay frou/i 
blue sky to describe 
cloud foru/iation 



kaiN sienna 



Indigo 



s 



Blue ^rey 



Colours 

Select your colours and use each in turn as a practice 
exercise in order to familiarize yourself with the 
pencil and the response of the paper to its application. 



U0ht blue 

Diagonal 
gradated toning 



dentle overlay 
in different 
direction 



Cobalt blue 

Overlay 



> T\ 



Prussia!^ blue 

-Hr 



Creating 
crisp ed^es 

t^e^ative shape 
betmen clouds 



Curves and 
contours 



as you vary your pressure upon the coloured strip. 
This is an excellent opportunity for you to loosen 
up and create tonal contours and masses with a 
variety of strokes. 



Blue ^rey 



% 

Variety of 
SMall shapes 



Rai/\/ siema 



Indigo 



♦ 4 



frea of 
cross hatching 



Linear 

contrasts 
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Skies and Clouds 



Mood and Atmosphere: Typical Problems 



Skies have many changes of mood; 1 have illustrated 
two contrasting atmospheres on this spread to 
help you understand different treatments of the 
subject. They both rely on the effect of light. On this 
page you can see how a tranquil sky, viewed at the 
end of the day, shows strong light behind the hori- 
zon, adding a warm glow. On the opposite page the 
cold light of a stormy sky gives the impression of 
movement and turbulence. 

Thoughts on paper 

One of the problems faced by beginners is how 
to avoid giving a completely flat impression of a 
sky when cloud formations should be suggesting a 
third dimension. This division of foreground, middle 



Clo(A(pis> outlimo! 




cv\oiA^^ av\c{ cov\trol Umoins> idcrco! approach 

01'vcn to mt-mto-mt Mcthoal 



ground and distance shows the effect created when 
the largest clouds appear directly above in the fore- 
ground, and similar formations appear to recede as 
they pass into the distance. 




If farther cloaa!^ mrc 
closer they lAjoalal 
appear as Massive anal 
three-all Mensional as 
those above 



Diagonal toning i naif cates flat area of sky 



Fore^roanal 



kUalalle aUstance ■ 






Distance 



More alistant cloaal foru/iations ^ 
shoalal have closer stroke lines 






Three-aKii/iensional feeling inalicateal by 
contours in olia^raMMatic use of 
alotteal lines 



One area of cloaal 
fonoiation is in front 
of other anal is largest 



Combination sky 

horizontally 

placeal 

^raalateal msh 



Dark silhouette of 
^rounal treateal as 
simple, alark, flat 
IN ash area 




Treatment 
folloNS form 
of cloual strip 

Flat Nash 
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Skies and Clouds 



Solutions 



In order to create a strong sense of atmosphere, you 
need to introduce stronger contrasts, both of texture 
and of tone/colour. The smooth washes in the nega- 



tive shapes of a darkened sky make a striking contrast 
with the bright, light edges of fluffy clouds as they 
move swiftly across the dramatic sky. 




Leave li^ht eal^es. 



i^e^atiVe s>Hape 



Llattevi iUAa^es> of afistai^t cloaa!^ 
to Make theiM recede, 
Horizontally applied s>troKec> 



look for s.HadO!Aj rece^c> ^Hapec> 
iNitHin do ad formation 



Gradation 

Practise gradated washes, both for colour and tonal 
variation. The effect of clean water added at the base 
can create impressions of filtered light in the sky. 





&(radatcd 



iu/ipre^^ion ^ 
of li^Ht rays> 
created 
tHroa^H 
addition of 
clean i^/ater 



~^fdd clean i^/ater to i^/ash 
to dilate pi^u/ientas yoa 
lAjork doifi/n 



Practice cycrciscs 




Paint a negative iky shape 




Before ima^e has dried, soften some 
ed^^es asin^ clean mter on brash 
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Skies and Clouds 



Tighter Approach: Typical Problems 



Cloud formations lend themselves to depiction in 
paint, pastel, charcoal, pencil and a loose applica- 
tion in pen and ink, but when considering a tighter, 
more detailed approach using the latter, problems 
can occur. 

Working with pen and ink, various methods can be 
practised as warm-up exercises, where it is not only 



the type of pen and the way it is used that is impor- 
tant, but also the paper upon which we choose to 
work. Some methods, where the ink is lightly grazed 
across the surface in order to achieve certain effects, 
may require a slightly textured surface - a paper that 
has tooth. This method requires practice to be suc- 
cessful, however. 




Application 
too heavy 



Too Many 
adfferent 
stroke 
ohYcctions. 




heavy crosshatch 
lines contrast 
ansaccessfally 
\Nith More ale 1 1 cate 
application in 
other areas 






Saccessfal first 
application area spoilt by 
careless aii atonal overlay 



Let your strokes follow the form you see - whether it 
be horizontal application to suggest flat sky areas or 
curved strokes following the forms of clouds. Practise 



contoured lines and on/off pressure parallel lines, as 
well as crosshatching, on different paper surfaces to 
find out what works best for you. 



Apply gentle pressure to 
achieve rich shaaloiAj shapes 



Curve ^roupeai lines in various 
(directions to su^^est cloual shaaloi^/s 




horizontally appHeai lines 






SiA/eepin^ 
contour strokes 












Contour lines su^^estin^ 
base of clouals 
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Skies and Clouds 



Solutions 



Artisfs, peh 

C0V\tD[ArC(^ 

or OSS hatch 



Ccosshatch 




y 




Solial 



Cov\tO[Ar 



Basic 
vertical 
dot! dash 
(\v\c 




Lift pan froiAA paper i^/hile 
comtimim^ Movement 
aind before reapplyim^ to 
complete stroke 

draze surface for effect 



Stippled myjative and 



Shadow shapes - f 






massed dots for 
darkest tonal areas 



... ■■■^t 



Spaced dots for 
initial sta^e 


















■*^’= 












Directiowl stippled 
dia^oml images 
















f\]e^ative shapes- 









m 

■■''****••• 












foriMations in the sky 


- 






Five applications 


V, 






dently ^razin^ 

paper lAjith on/off * r. - -• : 








pressure for . . . 

dot/dash effect 


















•- 




Hh 






.... 




















Stippling 



horizontal 
pressure lines 



Stippling, 
iNith dot/dash 



Stippled varied-iNidth 
lines or strips 
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Skies and Clouds 



Demonstration: Mixed Sky 



A mixed sky of cumulus and cirrus clouds is more 
interesting to paint when viewed at the end of the 
day, when there may be brilliant colours and strong 
tonal contrasts. The foreground silhouettes of trees 
upon a dark base frame the activity above, and pastels 
are an ideal medium for this subject. 



Planning the composition 

If you look through a viewfinder you can position 
the focal point or point of interest in such a way as to 
lead the eye into your picture. In the two preliminary 
sketches, the annotations explain why the sketch 
below right was chosen as a base from which to work. 




Vv\\v\tcrcs>t\v\^ lar^c tree Focal point, Main ciouai 

silhoaetFe takes ap too foru/iation, is too central 

Mach fore^romai 




iar^e tree ^ives 
strength of tone 
to fraMe part of 
fore^roanal 



Focal point, Main 
cloaal forMation, 
relates to trees in 
fore^roand 



Shaaloifi/ clouds 
help Rafale eye 
into picture 



Practising Strokes 



I keep a supply of old watercolour paper offeuts to use for 
testing colours or techniques. One of these offeuts was 
used for practising suitable strokes for the demonstration 
on these pages. It is a good idea to think your way into 



your proposed work in monochrome, and this exercise in 
charcoal can be regarded as a warm-up. 1 used a cotton- 
wool bud to blend the charcoal in a similar way to that 
used in the pastel painting opposite. 



Diagonal strokes tomrals sun's rays 



Push-out 
MOVeMents to 
describe cloud 
forMation 




Pull cotton-iNOol bud siAjiftly over 
charcoal iMa^e to blend 



Cut in dark against li^htto brin^ 
clouds formrd 



horizontal MOVeMents for 
loiAjer clouds 



klediuM charcoal pencil 
on lA/atercolour paper 
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Skies and Clouds 



Pastel study 

After consideration, I decided to change the shape 
slightly from my original sketch by elongating the 
landscape format. As you can see this has the effect 



of enhancing the horizontal clouds, enabling them to 
contrast strongly with the main cloud formation. The 
pale tint of the pastel board could also be incorpo- 
rated within the painting if necessary. 



appl\cat\ov\ of blue Curved, push-out lAJhitc pastel Detail draiNua^ iri pastel pencil 

iNhite pastel sticks into yelloi^/ Movements to pencil detail defines narroiAj clouds over 

describe clouds j horizontal strokes of pastel sticks 




Sharp black pastel pencil Cut in i^/hite sky Solid block of Indigo pastel stick 

depicts delicate tracery of against yelloiN cloud 

foreground tree silhouettes 




Diagonally applied pastel sticks, Moving Strong pressure on pastel stick folloiAjs horizontal pastel pencil strokes 

strokes tomrds the sun's rays the form of the cloud formation usine delicate lines 
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Water 



Drawing exercises 



These pencil exercise strokes are applied in different 
ways, using various angles of the pencil. Those on this 
page are basic marks, made with a soft, 6B pencil, 
while those opposite develop the basics and use a 
variety of mediums to produce different effects. 



TomI block 




Slurp stroke 




SiMe-fo-side varied-pressure strokes 




lA/idc of pcmil 



hiarrov^ cd^c of pc/icil 



Meled ov[[ off -pressure ziqzaq strokes 



Drop and splash 




Upmrd and 
outward 

MOVCMCnt 



Combination 
of strokes 




Combination of strokes and 




Combinations 



Sif.ui^^les 

-J 


!■ 


-j 








v’ 


Si^/iftly applied 






< 


in a doiNniNard 








movement 




Varied pressure shapes 
(strokes) - dots and dashes 



For this line, some strokes passed 
back over themselves before 
continuing, to increase tone 



Choosing Paper usine paper textures 



The drawing paper used 
for the majority of the pencil 
strokes has a surface that, while 
allowing some rich darktones tobe 
created, also produces a strong, 
textured effect when flat areas 
of tone are applied. You can 
reduce this by using a smoother 
surface,forexampleBristolboard. 
It is a good idea to experiment 
with different surfaces in order to 
discover which surfaces best suit 
your own particular style and 
the effects you want to achieve. 




SiA/ift; continuous, side- 
and- back shaded area 
enhances texture of paper 



Dot-and-dash lines 



Single dot-and-dash line 




For less texture on same 
paper surface, gently 
draiN a series of lines 




Play \Nith permutations 



Vsin^ Bristol board 







For less texture 
you can also use a 
smoother-surface 
paper, lAjhich also ^ives 
the chance to create 
different effects . 
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Water 



Artists' pencils 

This is an ideal medium for creating contours and 
curves in your drawing, suitable for moving water. 

^pply with firm pressure, rhe shapes remime 

eoime back over the stroke between strokes are as 

from time to tme ^ important as the ima^c 




iAJhcin (p{cpictiM^ lAjatcr, aliAjays be 
coi^scious of Moveu/ieint 



Watersoluble ball pen 

Used dry and then wetted with clean water and a 
brush, this is an ideal medium for creating rich con- 
trasts. 

ifi/itb cleai^ 
lA/atcr to blei^d 




shapes, dry 



Watercolour pencils 

In this exercise, be conscious of the difference 
between rich, dark reflections on the water's surface 
and the paler shadows created by undulating ripples. 



Watersoluble graphite pencil 

After making the basic drawing, use a brush and clean 
water for a monochrome effect that is particularly 
useful for falling water. 



biriAA pressure 
for rich, dark 
reflections 




dentle pressure 
for pale tones 
(shadoi^ areas) 



lAJater added to 
pale tone for 
shadoiNS 







nJater added 
to rich hue to 
increase density 
for reflections 



Used dry and then wet as with watersoluble ball 
pen (see above right), watercolour (or watersoluble) 
coloured pencils can be used for distant reflections. 




Depict dark 
recesses i^/ithin 
the fall 





Add colour tint in 
mter \Ajith siAjiftly 
applied directional 
brushstrokes 



Dry application (short 
horizontal strokes) 



lAJater applied carefully in 
horizontal strokes 
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Water 



Watercolour exercises 



Like the pencil exercises on the previous page, these 
watercolour exercise strokes are applied in different 
ways and with different angles of the brush. 

Not only do you need to experiment with different 
pressures and angles of approach as you master these 
basic strokes, but it is also an idea to vary the surfaces 
upon which you work. Three different papers were 
used to demonstrate these brushstroke exercises - 
Rough, Cold-Pressed (NOT) and Bockingford. 

Slurp stroke 

This stroke is applied with a loose wrist movement 
in the direction of the arrows, holding the tool in a 
normal writing position. 

For the side-to-side strokes of varied pressure, 
concentrate on keeping your brush/pencil stroke 
direction horizontal as you touch the paper, press as 
you travel to expand the stroke, and gently lift off, all 
in a continuous, smooth movement. 




shoiAj (Mrcct\ov\ of u/ioveu/ici^t 



Stroke applied at 
an^le to iiA^^eit it 
lapping a^ain^t kail 
of boat 

back stroke u/iay vary in tkickness at different points 





Side-to-side strokes of varied pressure 



lAJide and narroi^ in one stroke 



Drop and splash 

The quickly applied downward zigzag of the drop and 
splash stroke is erratic in movement, using uneven 
pressure on the strokes. You may also travel back over 
an existing mark/ shape to make the image stronger. 



(kaickly applied uneven 
zi^za^ strokes 





k\arks are sou/ietiu/ies seen 
as skapes as mil as 
individual strokes 



kUyture of on/off 
pressure ripple 



Applied atan^le i^/itk exfreu/ie 
variations of pressure 





Rapid sidemys strokes, soMe single, otkers turning 
back on tkemelves 



Apply in MediuM-to-li^kt tones and i^/itk care and 
consideration for tke areas of v^kite paper tkat regain 




before paint kas dried, drop in darker pigment lAjkere 
reflections frou/i iu/ia^es lA/ill appear 
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Water 



Ocean waves 

Similar to the slurp stroke, this 
one is longer and it produces a 
more solid effect. 





Kcpcatcd lA/hilc lA/ct, strokes Mer^e to foru/i soM 
area over lAjhich other strokes are applied 



Contrast flat msh for still 
lA/aters beyond 



flloiAj base coats to dry before applying 
varied strokes forshadom and 
reflections 



Leave i^/hite paper to 
sa^^estfoaM on top 
of mves 



Flat wash 

A flat wash will give you the impression of a glass- 
like surface on a still lake. 



Sparkling water surface 

To achieve the effect of light dancing on water, leave 
some areas of untouched paper among the continu- 
ous on/off dot-and-dash lines. 




flloi^/ pi^Mentto Mer^e in places. 




Combination exercise 

These exercises show how you can build up these 
techniques and use them in combination with each 
other to create different effects. 




Squiggles 

You can use squiggles to depict reflections in still or 
moving water, varying the pressure on the brush to 
give the effect of perspective and distance. 



bxperiUAent by ashing clean 
mter in and blending oat 



Rapid, dom^ard sipaiyjyjle 
stroke 



i^/atcrcolour ripples 



Basic ripple (one-stroke] shapes 




areas of lAjhite paper exposed 




Short, brash-shaped 
horizontal strokes 




Vistarbed v^ater 
sarface 
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Water 



Canal Scene: Typical Problems 



Creating contours using a dry medium such as 
coloured pencils - where varied pressure enhances 
tonal contrasts - will give you the opportunity to 
compare the treatment of quite different surfaces. 

The solid structures of buildings are so completely 
different from the elements of water (a colourless, 
clear liquid), yet in juxtaposition each affects the 
other. It is possible to see light that has been shed 
upon water mirrored in the walls adjacent to build- 
ings, and even more obvious are the reflections from 
buildings upon the surface of the water. 



Too Much i^hite paper in 
area of reflection 

Intensity of ^ky reflection 
does, not relate in treatment 
to other areas> 




\Mportant 
area of tiny 
ripples, has 
been ignored 



An^le of 
boat does 
not relate 
to mter 



Monochrome pencil study 

Compare tonal values by using a monochrome 
medium, for example a soft drawing pencil, where 
you may almost 'paint' with the tool by exerting a 
variety of pressures as it is applied. 



Colour notes 

Making small (thumbnail) colour sketches of differ- 
ent angles and scenes will help you decide upon a 
pleasing composition. Practise with a limited palette 
of colours to prepare for the final interpretation. 




SiAjift up- and- 
dom strokes 
su^^est sheer 
sides of 
buildings 



Darkest darks 
against lightest 
lights to achieve 

MiaXlMUM 

contrast 
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Water 



Solutions 



The reflections of sturdy 
structures above dis- 
turbed water will appear 
as an assortment of con- 
tours and curves. For the 
early stages of learning, 
this static, 'caught-in-time' 
appearance can best be 
studied by using photo- 
graphic references to help 
gain the understanding 
that will develop your 
confidence in drawing. 



Overlay colours 
to achieve rich 
shaaloiAj areas 



Uni fled lAjith overlay of 
^reen earth hue 




Main tonal blocks inalicateal lightly in pencil 



Guidelines 
establish 
relationship 
of buildings 



Basic reflection shapes 
established i^ithside- 
to-side siNirls and tonal 
blocks of 
burnt uu/iber 



Colour palette 
Burnt UMber 



Darkest 

tone 




Basic ripple 
shape 



4sh blue over ^reen earth 



Spruce ^reen 



Green earth 




Spruce 0reen over 
burnt uu/iber 



Sunset ^old 



^ M 

mrrmKfkam H'rcm ant, ever uuterefknm 

spruce ^reen 

Rust Juniper ^reen Geranium lake 
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Water 



Harbour: Typical Problems 




3oat 

imcciAratcly 

dram 



iAJror\<3 
perspective in 
square format 



Ripple UAarks 
too lar^e for 
distance 



The effect of ripples upon the surface of 
water in a sheltered harbour can appear 
very similar to that of ripples upon 
the surface of an inland river. Both are 
affected by buildings and boats on or 
near the surface, and it is important to 
be aware of the positions of light areas 
(for example the hulls of white or light- 
coloured craft/buildings) as well as the 
necessity for rich dark shapes. 

Should Have been left as 
lAiHite area 



Ripple Marks and 
reflections don't Match 



Monochrome study 
Working in monochrome is very helpful in 
order to analyse tonal variations, but the 
addition of limited colour provides more 
overall interest. 



'bomiNard Move Me nt of brush 
for vertical sides 



Side-to-side Move Me nt 
for roof 



Side-to-side MOVeMent 
for ripples on mter 
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Water 



Solutions 



This painting demonstrates how the effect of colour 
can be reduced by using more neutral hues. For the 
reflections in the surface of the water, the majority of 



ripple marks were depicted with a neutral hue, made 
by mixing burnt umber and French ultramarine; 
different strengths of the mix produced variations. 



L-^Hapcd mmt 
i Indicates, effect 
of crisp ed^es 



As scale of boats^ 

IS small, lAjhite \ 
paper has been 
retained for 
lightest areas. 
i^Jhite paper also 
used to indicate 
hi^hh^hts on mter 
surface 



Li^hted^eto post 
ensures shape of 
shadoiN side is not 
lost against dark 
reflection in iNater 




-images 
blended 
off at 
ed^es 



-Rich darks 
reflect 
shadoiM 
areas 



Burnt + French = f^cutra! 
umber ultramarine hue 



^ i ^ 



Touch Press as you travel 




stroke 

horizontal karroiN 



dently lift off for point horizontal strokes 




iAided iNidth and 
pressure strokes 
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Water 



Boat on the River: Typical Problems 




Shapes created by ripples 
not observed correctly 



Whether you depict a large boat travelling sedately 
along a stretch of river or a small yacht ploughing 
through choppy water, it is the effect of the ripples 
that tells the story. Ripples in the wake of any boat 
are influenced by the weight of the craft, its speed of 
propulsion and the width of the river, as well as the 
weather conditions. When depicting these effects, be 
aware of the importance of horizontal lines as well as 
the direction of movement within the turbulent areas. 



Scale of people and 
boat incorrect 



dreen too bright 




Too Many randoM 
lines dram iNithoat 
thought for 
creating distance 




Tiny shape betmen 
establishes an^le of boat 
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Vsin^ vertical and 
horizontal ^ aide lines 
against carve of sail 
creates s Mia 1 1 shape 
between 



4 bs tract s hape dram 
accarately establishes 
an^le of sails 



Pencil study 

This quick sketch uses guidelines to determine 
the angle of the yacht to the water, and to set the 
dimensions and proportions accurately. 



I Ml porta nt 
0a ide lines 



Larger shapes 
between carve of sail 
and 0ai delines 



Water 



Solutions 




Sail coioar ^Haalcai gently 
ov\to paper 

lA/atcrcoloar pencil; blenaleal 
\Nitb clean mter msh 



iSall painted i^/itb 
palette u/iethod 



daiic drai^in^ Made 
iNitb mter^clable 
graphite pencil 






dreen for foliage 
and ground a^es. 
pallin^-pi^Mient- 
fro M- pend I Method 



I depicted the erratic movement of a small yacht on 
a narrow waterway using watersoluble graphite and 
watercolour pencils. Loose-tinted drawing achieves 
the sense of movement of a small craft on water. 



Sky mshes. (A^e i^a^h- 
froM-s harpenin^s. 

Method 



Methods for yacht 



lAJatersoluble 
graphite pencil 







Erratically dram 
directional lines 



Pulling pi0McntfroM pencil 




Flick pi^Ment 
froM pencil 
dom into 
reservoir to create 
pi^Mented mter 



Use mt brash 

Start \Ajith 
reservoir of 
clean mter 



i^/ash from sharpenin^s Palette Method 



\\ 



Sharpen pencil 
into dry, clean 
palette 




Create pat of hae 
by shading area iNith 
lAjatercoloar pencil 






Add clean mter to create 
pi^Mented liquid 




Touch lAjet brash onto 
pi^Ment and ase 
as mtercoloar 
paint in pan 
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Water 

Demonstration: Waterfall 



Whether portraying a large, spectacular waterfall 
cascading over a cliff, or the smaller variety tumbling 
over and through rocks and boulders, an artist is 
faced with the challenge of expressing directional 
movement when tackling this subject. 

This is best analysed and understood by observ- 
ing less hectic falls, and in this demonstration I have 
isolated various aspects for the artist's consideration. 
The drawing opposite was made using watersoluble 
graphite pencil and watercolour. 

Sketching from life (below) 

When sketching from life prior to developing a 
watercolour painting, using watersoluble graphite is 
helpful as the same medium can also be used with 
watercolour in the final work. 




Planning the composition (right) 

Consider the format for your composition, whether 
portrait - where water tumbles vertically - or 
landscape, where you may also introduce horizontal 
pooling and placement of rocks and boulders. 



Diagrammatic sketch 

After the spontaneity of initial sketches, closer observation, 
with more controlled drawing, reveals the structure and 
direction of movement within the composition. 

In this diagrammatic representation a little extra width 
has been added to some areas of water. The superim- 
posed arrows show my thoughts on paper with regard to 
the directional brushstrokes I will use to depict the 
rush of water. 
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Water 




3c coi^^cioiA^ of o{i recti oi^ of 
foliage ^roifijfh 



Paint around arcai to retain ai 
touched by direct ^unli^ht 



Developing the painting (below) 



Take care 
to retain 
the li^ht 
areas 



frroiAj indicates 
direction of 
strokes for 
background trees 



Usin^ on-your-toes brush 
an^le, push a variety of 
tiny strokes out to 
su^^est foliage 



Retain 
pure i^hite 
paper for 
hi^hli^hts 



holding brush at noru/ial 
lA/ritin^ an^^le, s^eep strokes 
directionally for bank 



First stage (right) 

I used smooth drawing paper for the 
sketches and studies shown opposite, 
but switched to Saunders Waterford 
Cold-Pressed (NOT) 300gsm (1401b) 
paper for the painting, as it suited 
both the pencil and watercolour. 



Foreground dramn^ u/iay be 
more detailed 



SiAjiftly 

applied; lon^, 
doiAjnmrd 
strokes for 
falling mter 



Vsine only first half of hairs, 
u/iake place- and- s^eep 
strokes for larger leaves 



Rich; dark shadoiM recess shapes 



Lightly dra\N Main structures usin^ 
v^ater soluble graphite pencil 



Block in pale hues lAjith sv^ift 
application of the brush 
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Mountains and Hills 



Drawing exercises 



These strokes demonstrate how to achieve contrasts 
of rough, jagged movements and smooth, gradated 
tone. For an aggressive use of tone to suggest hard, 
uncompromising shapes, lines of a similar nature can 



be introduced. Smoothly applied, gentle gradated 
toning requires more care and a sympathetic 
approach. 



TomI block 
pct^cil 

f 

I Via^^omHy applied 

ja^^cd lilacs, asii^^ 
varied pressure 





Ti^istthe pencil 
at the end of the 
firuA strokes, for 
slender tails 




Contrasting fine ''ed^e' lines 



Strong; forceful diagonal 
toning usin^ chisel 
side of pencil 




Carefully applied, gentle 
diagonal strokes su^^est 
undulations 



Choosing Pressures 



The amount of pressure placed upon your pencil when 
making a variety of strokes needs careful consideration. 
To avoid areas of pale toning appearing too dark (e.g. 
when depicting distance) and areas with strong con- 
trasts of dark against light (white) appearing too grey 
(foreground images in strong light), practise the differ- 



ent pressures in advance. Increase the pressure upon 
your pencil to the maximum without breaking the lead, 
and then decrease it to the minimum, to just graze the 
paper's surface and encourage the pale tone and white 
paper to blend imperceptibly. 



^3 pencil 
Dark tone 

FiruA up and dom 
(diagonal) Movement, 
UAaxiUAUUA pressure 



^cdiuiM tone 




dentle pressure 





Lines shoiA/in^ 
firiAA and li^ht 
pressure strokes 




SuAOoth tonal shape usin^ 
firuA pressure 




Li^ht pressure tonal shape 



Continuous varied-pressure tonal strip overlaid lAjith 
varied-pressure lines 
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Mountains and Hills 



Pen and ink together - for example, combining straight and 

The clarity of marks made with pen and ink offers curved parallel lines with dots, dashes and solid tonal 

opportunities for varied strokes to work effectively (block) shapes. 



FroM liMc ii/ito toml 
shape 



Varied pressure 
and mdiM lines 



V V 

-r 



FroM liMc ii^to 
dots 



Lines depicting ^rass and rocks 



■- Dots 















■ Varied- Ici^^th 
parallel lines 



[['I' 

Confourcol ® TomI shape 



W' 



Interesting ed^e line 



Parallel lines 



Contour lines 











dr assy area - short, 
varied strokes 

Rock - curved parallel lines 



Watercolour pencils 

Watercolour pencils are very effective when used dry on 
different paper surfaces. Here, they have been used on a 
heavy cartridge paper, where they produce a soft effect. 



iAoveiMent used to depict 
area of grassy bank 




Leivion cad- 
muuA 



frroiAjs indicate ^ a 
direction of 
pencil Movement 






^ay 0reen 



Olive ^reen 



Cedar ^reen 

Tone dark behind to brin^ li^ht side foriA/ard 

To depict Certain bush or tree shapes, the 
sau/ie lAAethod can be used as for ^rass 




Individual strokes Massed 
for ^rass 
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Mountains and Hills 



Watercolour pencils 



In the same way that the pencil exercises on the previ- 
ous pages rely to a great extent upon varied pressure 
strokes, those shown here also depend upon pencil 
pressure to achieve their effects. 



Leaf mass impressions comprise abstract shapes, 
as only a few leaves appear in their entirety when 
viewed en masse. It is more usual to see the overlap- 
ping leaves as an overall abstract image. 



Abstract shapes 



Arrom iMciicatc (Mrcct\ov\s i/i i^/hich 
pci^cil IS firu/ily pushed lA differevt 
d\rcct\ov\s to establish shapes 




Recognizable representation 



Established leaf and leaf - 
UAass shapes joined by 
structure lines of tiNi^s 




Zi^zaes 

Siu/iple zi0za0 application 
in Moveu/ient of fan shape 
starts process of depicting 
distant trees on hillsides 



frroiAjs indicate direction 
of pencil iMOVeiMents 

'lyi 

— -<H*\ 




Dry on dry 



Leave some lAjhite paper 
to depict H^ht areas 



Introduction of clean 
mter to blend 




W 



lAJet tip of pencil and 
transfer siAjiftly to paper 
to achieve rich darks 





For a more diverse ima^e, mt 
the paper first and press the 
tip of the pencil firmly onto 
the damp surface 



Sweeping strokes 

Large expanses of fields and hillsides require sweep- 
ing strokes. Watercolour pencils can be used in much 



the same way as watercolour washes. Three different 
methods of use are illustrated here - practise them all 
to see how each one works. 



Palette method 

Place lAjetted brush onto pigment 
and transfer to arFi^jork iNith 
siAjeepin^ strokes 



Press dry 
colour firmly 
onto paper, 
making dense 
tonal block 




dry pencil method 



Shade pencil dry on dry 
over area to be coloured 



lAJash clean i^/ater over 
pigment to blend 



Touch-tip-of -pencil method 




Touch tip of pencil lAjith brush dipped 
in clean i^/ater 



Transfer to artiNork for 
smooth IN ashes 



The longer the brush moves on the : ^ 
pigment, the darker the tone 
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Mountains and Hills 



Dry, wet and dry approach achieves an area of solid colour/tint with a smooth 

Images can be blocked in position dry, and a clean appearance. When this is dry, fine detailed drawing 

water wash can then be placed over them. This can be overlaid to follow form and create texture. 



Cov[troHcc{ teyfures 



Place lu/ia^c cMapc ^ f 
dry ov\ airy ' 

y 




lAJa^P c(cav\ \Aiatcr 
over to blend and 
alloiAj to dry 




VraiAj directionally dry on dry to folloi^ 
foriM and sa^^est contoured texture 



Watersoluble graphite 

Watersoluble graphite is useful for sketchbook work. 
Images may be swiftly sketched on site and elabo- 
rated upon at home, using watercolour pencils. The 
subjects can be interpreted in detail or in the form of 
tonal blocks and shapes. 



Do not assume that the whole image is safely fixed 
in position once it has been washed with water. There 
may be small areas that you have unintentionally 
missed, and these will blend into each new applica- 
tion of a clean colour - however, you may wish for this 
random effect to happen. 




Vcri/^/cnt S3 sketching pencil 





Dark lu/ia^es. 
regain 

iNitb lighter tones, 
created frou/i 
areas touched 
iNith mter 



Push and 
pull strokes 
to su00est 
leaf Masses 




Intensity of tone 
achieved by adding mter 




3 lock- in Method, inhere 
strokes are Massed to 
forM tonal shape 







Clean colour applied usin^ 
Method froM previous pa^es 



Once the area has been 
covered iNith mter, the 
pencil is fixed. Clear colour 
can then be painted over 
the iMa^e 
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Mountains and Hills 



Locations and Views: Typical Problems 



Low hills, found in gently undulating countryside, are 
often clad in a variety of trees, and the rounded forms 
of deciduous trees contrast with the pointed tips of 
conifers. Distant buildings, either dotted amongst the 
trees on the hillside or grouped at its base, can offer 



contrasting shapes to the expanses of fields and open 
spaces. The latter in their turn provide an interest- 
ing patchwork effect, and if all this is reflected in the 
surface of a winding stream or river, there is much for 
the eye to take in. 




Black i^/atcrcoloar pci^cil 
strokes, blc^al iinto alistaint 
back^roma! Hue 

carders. app(\cat\ov\ 



Too Mamy adffcrci^t^rca^s. 
(Aicai i^itkoat baM^ iMixcd 
correctly 



Vrai^jiri^ lacks 
observation 



Vertical anal 
horizontal strokes 
mrelateal anal not 
aiescribin^ anything 
about river bank 



All colours useal 
straight frouA pend! 
- CO I our- Mixing 
exercises i^oulal be 
of value 



View up river 

On location it is possible to make a number of sketches 
from one position and then change the view entirely 



by turning to the right or left. This sketch shows tree- 
clad hills with an assortment of buildings grouped 
along their base, following the bank of a river. 




Strongly appHeai 
horizontal shadoiN lines 



Interesting silhouette of tall 
conifers alon^ skyline 



First (AraiNinoj 
sta^e blocking 
in aiark areas 
behinal li^ht 
form of tree 
tops 



li^ht shapes offielals 
betmen aiarks of heal^erom 
anal trees 






Seconal 
dramnoj sta^e 
blocking in 
shaaloiM shapes 
of bui I alines 



Area inhere distant trees on hillsiale 
reflecteal in surface of river 



Tree shaaloiAj slanteal 
alia^onally up bank 






Small aiark reflection from 
shaaloiA/ area on river bank 
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Solutions 



These two watercolour-pencil views across the river 
show a Dutch barn. This view, with wide expanses of 
water in the foreground, allows the inclusion of foli- 
age on a tree on the near-side bank, depicted mainly 
by dark silhouettes. Watercolour pencils were used 



delicately dry on dry before clean water was gently 
washed over the images to blend them. After the first 
layer had dried, subsequent layers were built. 

Saunders Waterford Rough paper was used for 
both these demonstrations. 




Dry pci^cil [Apov\ 
mttcd av\c{ dried 
paper 0ives. More 
concentrated 
pi^Mient 



Sky mshed over paper asin^ toach-tip-of- pencil Method, 
firs,t checking consistency on test strip of paper 



First clean mter lAjash over dry pi^Ment - 
lAjhen dry, drai^in^ applied over msh 



Vertical 
application of 
pencil prior 
to horizontal 
ashes 



horizontal application 
of msh indicates sky 
reflections 


















Pencil twisted and 
tamed asin^ 

MaXiMlAM 

pressure, to 
achieve rich darks 
for silhouette 



heavy pressure 
for dark areas 
on either side of 
li^ht iMa^es 



Texture of dry 
pencil on 

mtercolour paper 
prior to clean 
mter msh 



Low hills as backdrop to the scene. All the underdrawing was executed in 

Moving in closer to the focal point and using the hills watersoluble graphite pencil prior to freely applying 

as a backdrop, this drawing shows a looser approach watercolour pencil washes using the palette method. 




dry pencil strokes, curved to Variety of greens blended and painted as 

su^^est forM, over initial dry siMple positive and negative shapes 

clean-^ater-over-piojMent i^/ash.^ y 



iMa^es draiAjn 
lightly in graphite 
pencil before li^ht 
mtercolour pencil 
cashes applied 



drai^ and paint 
on either side 
of thin strips 
of lAjhite paper 
to su00est 
posts 

Strenyh built 
up in 
foreground 
lAjith overlaid 
vertical strokes 



Dermiaf Sketching pencil, 
McdiUM i^/ash, 
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Larger Hills: Typical Problems 



From the gently undulating hills on the previous 
pages, we now look at higher structures whose scale 
is emphasized by the presence of small islands in 
the area of water. From this distance the water seems 



undisturbed, and it can be suggested by a simple, 
flat wash reflecting a blue sky. Working with tinted 
washes over a drawing executed in either permanent 
or watersoluble media encourages a looser approach. 




broiAji^ mo{ 
^rccv\ 1 1/1 this, i/jay 

effect of 
actual terraii/i 



i/Jhite paper areai 
too s>tarK anal i^joulal 
benefit froiM bein^ 
blended lAjith i/ja^hes. 



Ward outline alon^ top of 
hills could be replaced by 
series of more delicate, 
floiNin^ lines 



lAJater and islands 
vieiAjed from 
different perspective 
an^leto rest of scene 






.4 



Working in pen and ink studies. 

A few images that may be found in this type of setting 
have been arranged here with method suggestions 
for you to practise and put into effect in your own 



To su^^est uneven, 
grassy ground in \ 
the distance, \ ^ 
randomly place 
contoured vertical 
and horizontal 
dash- and- dot lines 



To intensify tonal 
areas, crosshatch 
until tone reaches 
desired intensity 



Use series of 
plain parallel 
lines for 
shadoiAj side 
of form 



/ To depict distant conifers, start i^ith the silhouette's 
outer ed^e and i^ork back into the form lA/ith massed 
crisscross strokes 



y Avoid outline, rather use 
/ siAjiftly and gently applied 
floiNin^ lines thatfolloi/j 
contours of hills 




-y - Keep pen in contact 

lAjith the paper to create 
angular scribble effect 
that appears dense and 
has delicate ed^es 



Tor flat ground, place series 
of horizontal strokes 



To su^^est li^ht branches against 
dark foliage masses, draiN dom one 
side of branch and zi^za^ shade 
aiAjay, then repeat on other side 



Tor dark area behind 
outcrop use basic 
crosshatch strokes 
and blocks 
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Solutions 



I used an old sheet of paper for this painting, to 
encourage freedom of thought, as it prevents one from 
feeling the work is too precious, releases inhibitions 



and increases confidence; and 1 treated this scene as a 
learning exercise in which the methods shown on the 
opposite page could be put into practice. 




intricate 
shapes, help create 
covwiv\civ\(^ foliage 
Ma^^es. 



Pemork anal paint 
on either s>ia{e of 
mtoacHeai paper 
^a^^e^tli^ht 
branches, in front 
of darker foliage 
masses 



loosely applied — ^ 
mt-into-mt 
pigments form 
base for 
farther cashes 

Pigments applied 
very loosely nith 
plenty of nater 



Loosely applied strokes of pen 
follow contours of hills 



Dots caused by soft; a^ed 
paper can add to technique 



Flat blue 
nash 









Sepia 
roller pen 



Small directional 
marks form basis 
for more detailed 
pennork 



Trial and error 

Observing rocks close up helps you to understand the 
subject and how it relates to other components within 
the view. Using charcoal pencil marks as the under- 
drawing encourages a looser approach - in addition, 
I suggest you sometimes use old watercolour paper 



offeuts for a trial-and-error exercise - a learning expe- 
rience rather than a careful study, as in the drawing 
above. The first stage is to draw shadow lines on rocks 
and then gently apply clean water over these direction- 
ally to fix them. 




Pale greens blended 
between rock 
formations 



Brushstrokes placed in 
direction that^rass ^rons 
and ground slopes 



(Medium char- 
coal pencil 



Clean nater cashed 
over charcoal images 
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Mountains: Typical Problems 



Snow-capped mountains often have 
grassy areas against the sheer rock face, 
lower down, where the air is warmer. The 
cool blue greys of upper slopes in shadow 
are replaced in lower regions by warmer 
hues in the rocks and bright, soft greens 
- where fresh young grasses spring to life 
among the crevices as well as over larger 
expanses. The stark contrasts of lights 
against darks bring this type of scenery 
to life. 



/^ot clear if this, is shaaloiAj 
shape or area of rock 



lAJorM-like lines do not 
sa^^est cra^^Y shado\N lines 
alon^ cracks in rocks 




Too-even placing of certain images 
produces unsatisfactory 
composition 



nJron^ choice 
of 0reen in 
lAjatercolour 
pencils 




Hfthsta^c: enrich dark (shadoiAj] 
areas by increasing pressure on pencil 



Consider composition 
It is important to compose 
your picture, even if it is only 
a study of details. Using just 
two watercolour pencils - 
representing grass and rock, 
respectively - a drawing can 
be made interesting simply 
by considering the angle at 
which the area is viewed 
and looking for textures as 
well as tones in the scene. 

Some of the drawing was 
executed upon paper that 
was still slightly damp from 
a wash - this results in less 
texture in the drawing. 



Fourth sta^c: dra^ around any 
images \Nith direct sunlight falling 
across them 



First sta^c: 

grassy areas 
depicted by dry 
application of 
0reen 



Third sta^c: fine, detailed dra^in^ over dry 
paper usin^ sharpened ^watercolour pencil 
over first mshes 



Second sta^c: clean lAjater brushed 
over dry pigment to blend 



First sta^c: 

ima^e drai^/n in 



neutral hue ^ 
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Solutions 



Although this exercise was executed in watercolour, 
you can easily follow exactly the same methods using 
watercolour pencils. Either touch the tip of the pencils 
with clean water to lift pigment prior to application, 
or, in order to mix colours, use the palette method 
mentioned on page 74. 

Remember to let your brushstrokes follow direc- 
tions suggested to you by the form of the subject, for 
instance sweep strokes down and swirl them around 
to suggest the open area of grass. 






PaiMf^iMpIc s>Hapc to 
area of ^raa, 
prior to paintiri^ 
^haalom over airy 
pi^ Merit later 



Cat iri to ^non-top peal peaks. lAjith blue of sky ana! paint 
ap anal amy into clean mter, blenaHn^ for cloaais 






Pall aloiA/n brashstrokes 
to represent trees 



SiA/irl paint aroana! ana! dom 
to alepict flat grassy areas 



Spreaa! r/ask oatr/arals to increase 
lAjialtk of coverage in fore^roana! 



Paint alark silkoaette si ale 
first ana! lAjork inr/arals to 
alepict skaalor/s against snor/ 



Starr mtk silkoaettes 
of trees ana! pall 
alor/nmralSf allorjin^ 
so Me lA/kite paper to 
reMain in places 



PlealiaM tone 
for first 
overpaintin^ 



SiAjeep braskstrokes to folloiAj 
skapes of cloaals, aalalin^ clean 
mter to aUffase eal^es 



Palest tone for 
analerpaintin^ 



Rick, alark 
overpaintin^ 
for skaaloi^/ 
recess areas 
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Demonstration: Distant Mountain 



Distant mountains shrouded in mist or muted in tone 
and colour sometimes present the problem of how to 
subdue colours and tones without adding too much 
white to the paint. 

After time spent giving some thought to this problem, 
I chose to use mixed media on a tinted paper to unify 
the tones. The underpainting was approached in a free 
style of relatively loosely applied, directional brush- 



strokes using a very limited palette. It was my decision to 
subdue the colours with an overlaid wash that allowed 
the image to recede and sit comfortably in the distance. 

Planning the composition 

A rough sketch establishes the scene as a whole before 
deciding upon an aspect that will be chosen after 
consideration for the position of a focal point. 




luAportai^t contact pomt Icadii^^ 
froiM om peak to awtHcr 



Stroi^^cst vertical ^aialeline from i^hich 
others, are placed 



Recarrin^ 
geometric shapes 
are easy to draiN, 
and help define 
basic stractare 



Clearly related horizontal lines 
contrast iNith contour curves on 
n^htand smepin^ lines above 



Reflection applied 
vertically over 
still mter 



Strongest 

horizontal 



Contour lines 



Choice of aspect 

Moving in closer to the focal point in a working 
sketch, the main areas of tone were drawn freely with 
a soft pencil on cartridge paper. 



With tracing paper placed over this drawing, upon 
which only the essential lines were depicted, the image 
could then be easily transferred to a suitable tinted 
surface, shown opposite. 



Drop line from 
one of highest 
peaks lAias 
indicator to 
Inhere little hut 
should be placed 
beloiAj 




not be afraid to 
alter position of initial 
lines, and try to avoid 
erasing atthissta^e 
- this mark ms first 
position of foreground 
hills before they mre 
repos itioned s I i^htly 
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Mixed-media painting 

The use of an acrylic type of paint that is permanent 
once dry enables a wash of diluted white to be drawn 
across the whole of the underpainting using a flat 
brush. This gives a subdued effect without lifting or 
blending any of the colour beneath. When this sur- 
face is dry it forms a suitable base for fine, detailed 



drawing. The softness of watercolour pencils led me to 
choose them as the second media. 

I used Somerset Velvet, Newsprint Grey, as this 
paper has an appealing softness that encourages the 
use of watercolour pencil drawing - for completing 
the work over dry paint - and the tint of the paper was 
part of the final effect. 



First sta0€: <7(rm i^ith brush, usiri^ varied pressure to spread 
and contract hairs respectively, to establish iMa^es 



Second sta^c: sky painted freely lAjith diago- 
nally placed strokes 



Fourth sta^c: detail 
dram in i^ith neutral 
lAjatercolour pencil, 
i/^orkin^ dom^ards 
and out from peak 








I 



Third sta^c: flat msh of diluted i^jhite 
pi^Ment placed on dry under paintin< 3 , 
usin^ flat brush for even distribution 

'r - yz J > 


















Fourth sta^c: detail 
over foreground 




I 



hills dram in shades 
of ^reen 



First sta^c: ^reen and ochre 
hues used as underpaintin^ for 
grassy hills 



Li^ht ed^e 
indicates Mist 
in valley behind 
grassy hills 



Second sta^e: surface of lake established 
usin0 horizontally placed strokes 



Contour strokes to folloi^j foru/is 



Method 



establish iMia^e 




Paint sky 



lAJash of diluted v^hite 
pi^Ment usin^ flat brush 



















Fine detail dram 
^ith at er colour 
pencil 
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Drawing exercises 

These pencil strokes demonstrate how thick and thin have established a chisel shape when making an ini- 
lines can be achieved by turning the pencil after you tial tonal block with a soft pencil. 





Varied prcs.s.arc 



Li^ht prci^urc 



Crcatiin^ diitaricc 
Heavy (firu/i) pressure 




Dirccfioml 
strokes t4Siri0 
chisel ed^e 



Tonal block shape 

I 



lAJhen grouped; suitable 
f^r lAjindoi^-pane 
I " impressions 



On/off pressure contour lines 



Thin lines 




Thick lines 




On/off pressure lines to 
su^^est tiled roof 



/ Thin, varied 
j pressure 
} contour line 




Tilling in i^ith parallel 
lines or continuous 
close s^ui00le 





Have fun creating a 
variety of abstract lines 
and tonal areas relating 
to your subject as a 
ifi/arm-up exercise. 







^ Tonal block shape 



Hither create 
tonal blocks separated 
by lAjhite paper or start 
i^ith pale tonal shape 





■Add darker shapes, 
leaving first tone 
in Certain areas 



Suitable for sketching a^uick background areas 



% 



Rapidly applied varied 
direction s^ui^^les 



Choosing Pencils 



Hard and soft grades of pencil react differently on various 
paper surfaces.You may find you prefer to use a harder HB 



au- on 




or 2B on a softer, textured surface, and a softer 4B or 9B 
upon a smoother, white paper for richer contrasts. 
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'Studio' coloured pencils 

This medium is useful for creating flat tonal areas 



and interesting lines. 

I Ov\(off prciiiArc 
achieves Interest of I iMc 




^ Apply evenly iNith 
’ vertical or horizontal 
lines to foriAA block 



trouA solia! tonal block through 
paler tones to parallel lines 

H- 



Varieai pressure lines 



Oimtic blcnalin^ for skies 



t^e^ative shapes 
betmen clouals require 
constant pressure to 
enrich tone 



Charcoal pencil 

Charcoal pencils are light, medium or dark. They 
break easily, need to be handled with care and 
require the use of fixative, but are well worth these 



considerations, as they encourage loose, exciting 
application and produce an interesting range of con- 
trasts and textures. 



Basic uneven tonal 
block 

Shaaloi^ recess shape 
iNithin tree foliage 




SMall uneven strokes, leaving 
area of iNhite paper to su^^est 
hi^hli^hts 



(VeaHuM-tone diagonal 
strokes to cover area 
quickly 



Su^^est solial hi^hl i^hteai 
structure iNith dark negative 
shapes betiNeen L 




Structure positioned usin^ 
varied pressure lines 




Thin tonal blocks 
iNith sliM strips 
of lAjhite paper 
betiAjeen 



Ink and wash 

A monochrome wash used with ink drawing is very 
effective for drawing both man-made and natural 



structures. For this exercise, the ink drawing was 
made first and the wash was freely applied over the 
linear work when it had dried completely. 



(kuick up-and- 
dom strokes in I 
ink and ms h . | 




Shapes lightly 
dram in ink 




Tram shape filled in iNith 
tonal IN ashes 




Curved brushstrokes 
for tonal areas 
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Watercolour exercises 



These watercolour exercise strokes relate to images 
within this theme and, like the pencil exercises on the 
previous pages, benefit from being applied with on/off 
pressure and angled movements of the brush. Working 
wet into wet - adding water for blending and drop- 
ping dark pigment onto damp paper, thus enabling 
the effect of bleeding to appear - contrasts with work- 
ing wet on dry, overlaying a wash onto paint that has 
already dried. 

Overlays 

Ensure the first wash has thoroughly dried before you 
gently apply a second wash either fully or partially over 
the underpainting. Try this exercise in monochrome 
first so that you can become fully aware of the tonal 
variations as you build the layers. 




On/off pressure lines 

These on/off lines are very similar to those used in the 
combination exercises on page 60 ; here, however, they 
are not combined, but used in a repetitious manner. 



f^akc irregular pressure line 




Repeat the line to create an 
area of texture that ^I'ves the 
Impression of a tiled roof 



Touch and blend 

When depicting stones, bricks and the like, look to 
create the desired effect with as few marks as possible 
on the paper. Be selective, not only with the amount 
of darks you draw or place with your brush, but also 
with how much (or little) clean water you introduce to 
cause blending - and be aware of the importance of 
retaining white paper as part of the image. 



First pale 
tones 



Darker tones 
super- 
imposed 



Detail dram 
in usin^ tip of 
brush dipped 
in darker 
pigment 



Example 
of overlaid 
IN ash 



Tonal variations 

When tones are not built up using overlaid washes, 
they can be swiftly achieved by adding clean water 
to certain areas of the existing damp pigment. This 
incorporates the wet-into-wet method, and there 
will also be clean water strokes that come in to touch 
edges of pigmented areas and encourage bleeding, 
giving you more control within this method. 



Pigment of medium tones 
applied SNiftly usin^ a 
variety of marks 




■Add clean Nater Nith 
SNift movements 




i^ote variety of tones 



Stones and bricks 




Add clean Nater to blend 
aiAjay from Net pigment to 
encourage bleeding 



DraN shadoN shapes 
and shadoN lines first 




Drop in rich 
pigment to 
damp area 



Subtle blending occurs 
Nith darker tone dropped 
in to damp under painting 
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Dark behind 

The best way to make your light images stand forward 
is to introduce a darker tone directly behind the form. 
It is easy to inadvertently allow brushstrokes that 
indicate a background area to overlap the light image 
in front, but doing so fails to create the desired effect. 
This exercise illustrates how you can avoid losing clar- 
ity by cutting in. 

Mix p laxity of mtcr i^jith your pi^u/icxitto rctaixi a reservoir 

'O escribe ed^e of iu/ia^e by placing 
fiiAid line of mtercolour 



Dark within 

Quite often it is necessary to depict shadow recess 
areas within the forms. Here, it is important to under- 
stand exactly what you are trying to say with your areas 
of tone, so make sure the recess shape is convincing. 



First flat 
(silboaette) msb 





Push upiAjards xjith short brush 
strokes to depict f or im 

Single, flat brushstroke 
indicates shadow/ side 




Cut in crisply 
behind li^ht area 



Add richer tones after 
first mshes have dried 



Shadow/ 
recess shape 




Dark behind and still 
x/ithin foruA 



Pull dark pigment 
doxm to alloiN 
Uojht iiMa^e to 
regain in front 



l^e^ative, orshadoiAj, shapes lAjithin form need 
careful consideration if they are to be successful. 



Building Features 



THatcheet roof 



¥ 



, Vsin^ directional 
strokes place 
second msh of 
slightly darker hue 
over selected areas 



Lay palest xjash 
over entire 
area of thatch 




Placing dark tone directly 
against hcht area 
contrasts li^hthi^hli^hts 



intensify tone/ 
hue in subsequent 
IN ashes as required 



,^PIace darkest 
tones for rich 
colour or 
shadoN areas 



Brick chiiMiacy 



Place line of 
bricks, leaving 
sliiM area of 
paper betNeen 
each one 



Continue 
placing bricks 
at correct 
perspective 
anqie 






Place bricks 
at correct 
anqie on 
shadON side 
of chiNiney. SNeep shadON 
over paintinq of bricks 
usinq SNift doNnNard 
strokes 



TiiMbcr-fraiMcd buildinq 

Place pale colour Nash 
and alloN to 
airy I 

/ 

Pull colour / 
of timber 
across 



K -Add darker tones to 
suqqestNOodqrain, 



knots, shadoN cracks 



Pnrich shadoN areas 
beneath overhanq of roof 




Leaded NimdONS 






Block in qiazed 
area, leavinq 
qiazinq bar as Nhite 
paper 



/ 



Paint betNeen pencil 
lines to depict dark 
Nithin rooNi and liqht 
leads 



VraN Nith pencil 
as quide and 
paint betNeen (left), 
or draN in Nith paint 
and brush for dark 
leads (riqht) 



Paint dark leaded areas 
Nith point of brush. Vo 
not press too hard 
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Small Structures: 

Small structures may not have the grandeur of their 
larger counterparts, as shown overleaf, but they do pos- 
sess their own particular charm. A small stone bridge 
and a compact country cottage are depicted here in 
watercolour and show both methods of laying washes: 



Typical Problems 

wet-on-dry, used for the cottage, and a controlled wet- 
into-wet approach, used for the bridge. You can also 
see problems relating to the inclusion (or, should 1 say, 
intrusion) of white paper and the overuse of outlines, 
as well as with the choice of colours. 



of trees Mo not 
cut in behinM bridge 



Stones too evenly dram 
iNitb m outline and no- 
tonal variations 



Unsure hoiN to depict 
rocky sides of bank 




Solution 



leave some areas of lAjhite paper 
to catch Uojht at top of stones 



Pale blue of sky painted onto damp paper 







Cut in iNith dark colours 
behind some stones to 
brin^ bridge formrd 



lA/arm tints in foreground 



hirst colour ashes and 
shadoiN tints in pale 
hues/tones 



Bnrich deep 
shad 01^ recess 
areas iMith 
darkest dark 
hue and tone 



k\uted hues and tones used 
for distant hills 



- isai. - ■ 



Dark shadoiN seen as shadoiN 
shape beneath bridge 
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Small Structures: Typical Problems 




Roof at mov\oj perspective ari^le 
Sky paint overlaps roof 



Colours of nail ana! thatch 
too strong 



lAJron^ greens chosen for foliage 



Veep pink colour for f loners 
paintcal over ^reen rather 
than on nhitc paper nithin 
0reen areas 



Separate hue useal to su^^est 
shaalon siale, rather than shadon 
colour/tone 



Problem nith alepictin^ leaded nindons 



Solution 



Vraninoj nith brush either side of a 
nhite area depicts cloud formation 






Sky achieved by damping paper nith clean 
nater and dranin^ nith blue pigment on 
fine-tipped brush 




dreen lichen 
over bricks 



Shadon side of thatched 
roof achieved by overlaid 
nashes net on dry 



Leave areas of nhite paper betneen 
^reen foliage masses to paint colours 
of f I oners onto nhite nhen foliage 
masses have dried 



Place shadon 
beneath overhang 
sniftly - nith one 
stroke only, 
if possible 



After pale and medium-toned nashes, 
paint in dark recess (negative) shadon 
shapes outnards, nith directional strokes 
for foreground hed^e 






Allon each nash to dry 
thoroughly before applying 
next one 
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Buildings on Bridges: Typical Problems 



Towers on suspension bridges present a structure 
that offers height as well as width and length. This 
view depicts an angle from which the graceful lines of 
massive girders can be drawn to lead the observer's 
eye towards the focal point of the main tower block. 
This is enhanced by the contrasting, sharp-edged 
shape of a strong area of shadow. 

Coloured pencils encourage a delicacy of interpreta- 
tion in the form of detailed drawing, enhancing the 
subject. Problems may arise, however, if the chosen 
pencils are not the sort that are ideal for detailed 
work, as in the sketch below, where the width of the 
pencil's coloured strip combined with heavy-handed 
use prevents the delicacy required for this scale and 
interpretation from being achieved. 

Pen and ink sketch 

The sketch below was executed using the dot/dash 
approach combined with vertical- (parallel-) lined 
shading. I used a finer nib for the shadow areas. 



Careless, application of pencil 
all recti on anal pressure 
proaluces uneven shaalin^ 



lAJhite 

structure 



A;' , 




^ Dark outline 
unnecessary, 
as blue of sky 
Ill'll suffice 






real shape not observed 
correctly 



lAore intensity of tone 
rea^uireai for shaaloiAj areas 
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Solutions 




si(p(cs, of lAjhitc 
iMa^cs. \v\(Mojo over s>cp\ a 



Place areas of blue 
sky \N\tb\v\ arid 
aromd lu/ia^e 



In this drawing a change 
to 'studio' pencils, with 
their slim colour strips, 
has enabled a delicacy 
of detail to emerge as a 
result of careful handling 
and interpretation. 



Bronze and sepia undercoat colours 
used for sbadoiN area before indigo 
added to create intensity of tone 



All draiAjin^ 
executed in 
bronze pencil 
before adding 
other hues to 



su^^est 

stoneiAjork 



Sou/ie areas of r/hite paper regain 
to su^^est clouds 



(AJork blue of sky either 
side of rjhite poles 



ProuA yellorj jacket eye travels 
to red and then to third 
primary colour, blue 




Strong yelloiAj of jacket 
leads into picture 




Curving lines of distant 
buildings echo graceful 
curves of bridge 



Create 
impression of 



Leave some areas of pure lAjhite 
paper for pillars in strong sunlight 



Low arched bridge 
Before progressing into full 
colour, you may wish to try a 
combination of graphite draw- 
ing with limited colour. Here, I 
shaded a dark flesh watercolour 
pencil direct onto Bristol board, 
and then gently added water to 
blend the pigment and enable 
me to include more drawing 
over the (dried) colour. 



lAjater 
movement iNith 
on/off pressure 
of horizontal 
strokes 



Cut in lA/ith dark tone 
under girders and pull 
pencil strokes domiNards 





Stones in 
foreground have 
interesting shadoiN 
shapes 



Exploratory sketch 
At whichever angle you 
choose to depict your 
image, it is helpful to 
view and sketch it from 
different angles. 




Strongest vertical guideline 
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Iron Bridges: Typical Problems 



Whether in a high arched bridge spanning a narrow 
waterway or a series of arches supported upon stone 
pillars crossing a wider expanse of water, the patterns 
created by positive and negative shapes can sometimes 
cause problems for novice artists. The numerous 
shapes, curves, contours and contrasts incorporated 
within the structure provide a maze that can mystify 



and confuse, but by concentrating on negative shapes 
and shadow shapes, as well as the more obvious 
positives, many problems can be solved. 

Open ironwork structures are an excellent example 
of pattern, where consideration of the shapes between 
the ironwork, and their relationship with each other, 
will solve perspective problems. 




3acK^romo{ fiMf overlaps, 
roof of bailalin^ 



lA/inalom too lar^c 



Kav\c{oiAA Marks alo not 
siA^^cstbank 



ConfiASion rc^araHn^ 
trcatMcnt of stonciA/ork 



Confusion over treatment of irom^ork 



Pillar positioned, too bi^b 
for line of perspective 



All paint application 
siMilar lAjith no regard 
forshadoi^s and shapes 




Angular scribble Marks enable 
a^uick interpretation 



Quick tonal sketch 
Pen and ink with a monochrome 
tinted wash allows a gradual build- 
up of tones that results in excit- 
ing contrasts when the wider span 
pillars are viewed one in front of the 
other. In this study, the inclusion 
of buildings gives some idea of the 
scale of the bridge. 



SiMple s^uiC<^le establishes forM 
of laMppost quickly 



ShadoiAj lines iNithin blockiNork 
indicated iNith tonal brush Marks 



Continual horizontal hand 
MOVeMent of vertical 
lines establishes hedges 
and mils 



depth of tone built up 
\Nith overlaid mshes 



dark negative shapes lAjithin 
meds and ^rass Masses 
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Although the bridge may be a complex structure, 
a pencil sketch can simplify it. The tree-clad hills rising 
up behind the buildings are depicted in simply applied 
directional tonal blocks, and the bridge can be positioned 



accurately in relation to this backdrop using lightly 
drawn guidelines and observing the negative shapes. 
Bristol board is an ideal surface for this technique, as it is 
possible to add detail over the initial tonal blocks. 




Ti<7(al riven leave re^ialae of 
^eaiAjeeal a^airiit pillars. 



(^aialelines (.drop lines) help 
to establish structures 



detailed lAjork and dark contrasting 
areas draiA/n over basic Masses 



Look for 
negative shado\N 
shapes lAjithin 
shado\N shapes 



Establishing tree Masses in a loose lAjay 
provides basis upon i^/hich to build 



More 



ke^atives 
change shape 
as bridge 
structure 
recedes 



Cut in against li^ht 
forM and tone amy 
froM forM 



SiMple tonal shapes 
depict forMS 



Noticing the negatives 

This drawing of a short-span iron bridge demonstrates 
the use of charcoal to create strong shadow shapes 
(the positive iron structure) and, by toning in the dark 
negatives, how the light positive shapes may be 
brought forward. I used soft charcoal pencil to 



enhance the darks to their full potential. Charcoal 
is also ideal when creating subtle areas of light and 
medium tones, such as over stonework in shadow, 
encouraging light shapes to stand forward on both 
sides of the bridge. 




SiAjiftly applied 
diagonal parallel 
lines brin0 
objects formrd 



indication of 
scale by figures 



t^e^ative shado\N 
recess shape 

Chisel-shaped 
charcoal produces 
tonal Mass 



MediuM tone 
gently applied 
over dark dra^in^ 



Vertical 
application of 
tones 
su^^ests 
height of 
structure 



t^e^ative shadoi^j recess shape 



Solid shadoi^ shapes 



Lost line 
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Demonstration: Windmill 



Having analysed the structure of iron bridges, where 
the sky is visible through girders, it is interesting to 
compare a similar effect using the image of a windmill. 
The medium chosen for this demonstration is gouache, 
which enables the use of white paint on the sails in 
front of the sky and the main body of the building. 

Working sketch 

The initial sketch needs to be carefully executed using 
guidelines (drop lines) and horizontal lines that help 
to position other buildings in relation to the windmill. 
Strong shadows enhance the composition, and the 
shadow shapes made upon the ground help to contain 
the focal point lead-in, up to the top of the structure. 

First stages 

The image was then traced on to tinted Somerset 
Velvet paper in pencil. There are ten main stages of 
development to get the image established, which have 
been numbered in the order I worked, showing the 
initial pen drawing prior to all the areas of brushwork. 



Sfroi^^c^t vertical ^uiaiciim 




f\]c^ativc 
shapes, betmev! 

attacHeai 
stractarcs aicd 
u/iaiic boafy of 
iNividmll 



Gma\c{c(\v\cs. place parts, 
of i^jiMoImiII correctly in 
relation to each other 



ines place parts 
i^inalu/iill in relation 
to distant bacK^romd 



ShadoiAj 

shape 



Shape -betiAjeen shadoiAj side of 
lA/indu/iill; shadoiA/ froM i^/indu/iill onto 
^roand and top line of ^rass area 
relates building to background 



1 Use 0.1 Profipen to draiAj over 
pencilled iu/ia^e and erase pencil 
marks 

X Paint lightly iNith diluted 
pigment over sky area, alloiAjin^ 
ink draiNin^ to sho\N through 

3 Indicate shadoiN areas of clouds 
ifijith directional strokes 

^ Paint I i^ht ed^es of clouds up 
to ^reys and blues to describe 
forms 

r Paint shadoiN undercoat on side 
of building 

6 increase depth of shadoiN here 
and in other shadoiAj areas 

7 Cover side in direct sunlight lAjith 
lighter hue 

S Paint loiAjer part of structure 
\Nith first hCht coat 

s Introduce dark side at base 

10 Place first H^ht colour over 
ground area 
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Final stages can be built up, one upon the other, and texture intro- 

Once the initial stages are complete, layers of gouache duced where necessary using the drybrush technique. 







1 Uotc i intricacies, of busy area at top of structure s' Contrast very li^ht areas against strongest aiarks 

X Use very fine brush for delicate lines 6 Include important shadom that enhance forun 

3 Avoid Making mrun hues of roofs too strong, to keep theun 7 Pull almost dry paint across surface to create texture 
in distance s Cloud formations become elongated as they recede into 

f Directional strokes indicate lon^ grasses distance 



Test your colour mixes on an 
off cut from your paper while 
you are working. 
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Drawing exercises 



These tonal and linear pencil exercises demonstrate two 
extremes of use, and can be used alone or combined 
within a drawing. In this theme I refer to a method 
that tones up to, and away from, light edges, as well 



as the use of tonal blocks on either side of a light strip. 
Wandering lines help to describe form when creating 
loose sketches. 



TomI block 
i^/itk 63 pcyicil 




Up to ayid amy strokes, 




i^}mdcr\V[q line ai/id folloi^/ form strokes 

I Cow[b\mt\ov\ of (Mrcct\ov\^ lAjithout 

* liftiri^ pcmcil from paper 




y^avidcrmoj line 



Overlaid texture strokes 



tint 

tonal block 
laid lAjitk 
repeated 
domiNard 
strokes 




Overlaid, 

firm 

pressure 

(close 

zi^za^) 

stroke 




Close 

zieza^ 

stroke 



t 



‘ Lines that 
foUoiN forms 




■!S 

'I 



Varied pressure 
vertical and 
horizontal lines 




Choosing 

Strokes 

You need to carefully 
consider strokes, their 
direction and applica- 
tion, for each subject 
you depict until their use 
becomes a natural habit. 
The more you can prac- 
tise and experiment with 
angles, pressures, con- 
tours etc, the easier they 
become. 



Vertical varied pressure 




/formal 

lAjritin^ 

position 



Vertical outward gradation 







An^le of hand achieved by 
keeping your elboiAj out and 
aiAjay from body 




Pencil held above ima^e 
iNith elboiN on same line 
as pencil tip 



Tip of pencil in cut-in position 
- elboi^/ at side for push up, out 
and amy strokes 
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Watercolour pencils 

This versatile medium can be used both dry and wet 
to create interesting textures. 



Dry 0V[ (plry 




Arrom ii^dicatc 
varied direction 
of itroKes, 



l 

Apply \NitA different pre^^ares. 
depending upon intensity of 
tone repaired 






l^/et into dry 




Add clean mter to dry 
pigment- puiA and 
pall brushstrokes, to 
distribute colour 




dry on dry 



n/et and dry combination 



Smep areas of 
pigment across 
surface of paper 





Add clean 
lAjater to \ 
blend 






lAJhen dry, add other 
hues usin^ short up 
and dom strokes 




kUx in other colours 
f/ as required, dry on 
dry or dry over mt 
ground 



The palette method 

This is an ideal method for tinting pen-and-ink work 
where pale-tinted washes are required. 




Tone area of dry pigment firmly 
onto surface of paper 



Lift pigment from 
paper usin^ tip of 
mt brush 




Paint onto paper /, 
same my as for 
mtercolour paints 



Overlay 




As paper surface sloiAjly dries, 
Ora\Nin^ dry on wet different textures are produced 

when pencil is pressed upon or 




lA/et surface of paper with 
enough clean water for 
fluidity with pigment of 
watercolour pencil 
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Watercolour pencil exercises 



Watercolour pencil colour strips can be sharpened 
into a palette and mixed with water to create differ- 
ent hues. You can work in monochrome by applying 
the tip of a brush dipped in clean water to the colour 
strip of the pencil. Lift the pigment with the wet brush 
and paint it on the paper. Dry-on-dry images can be 
enhanced by adding water in sweeping strokes, blend- 
ing the pigment to produce tinted washes over a soft- 
ened image. 



Clear water strokes 

First draw the image dry on dry, then sweep clean 
water swiftly and lightly across your drawing. 
Experiment with the amount of water required so as 
not to erase the image by applying too much, or to 
smudge it by applying too little. Also practise leaving 
areas of white paper untouched where you wish to 
feature contrasting highlights. 




ima^c 



Rcs>i(?iiA€ of p\^W[cv\tfv^atcr u/iix 
oy\ bru^h trai^s>f erred froiM fir^t 
strobe's. acciMMulated pi^u/ientto 
areas, that require subtle tint 




Creative contrasts 




£ 




Dry shadoiAj 'Oark behind 
side iUAa^e li^ht side 
of iMa^e 



Touch gently 
and paint usin^ 
clear mter 



Sharpen anal mix 

If the exact hue you require is not in your ran^e of pencils, 
there are various i^ays of Mixing colours. 



Sharpen colours 
to be Mixed into 
palette mil 




■Add iNater 
and Mix 
together 
iNith brush 




Resulting hue 
of three 
colours 
shorn left 



CoMbi nation 
of strokes 



^Smep stroke 
su00ests ground 
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PiAd-dom stroke 



Trai^ifcrtHc rcsultiM^ pi^iMcntto paper av\c{ 
create iMa^es. iAS>ir\^ a variety of strokes. 



Ov\foff Movement of ^lafei^jays. 
stroke creates tevtare 



Fine line across stroke 
intensified and thickened to 
create shadoiAj line stroke 



Cat in and paint aiAiay 
strokes 



Touch tip and paint 



Touch tip of v^ater colour 
pencil i^jith brush dipped 
in clean mter 



Varied width strokes 

Different widths of stroke can be achieved easily if 
you shape your brush prior to making a stroke. Press a 
medium-size brush (No. 8 or 9) into a pigment mix in 
the palette well, flattening the hairs to form 
a chisel shape, then use the narrow side you have 
created to produce very fine lines. 



To create thin strokes 



press brush doi^/n firmly 
into pigment iMix 




SiA/irl gently frouA 
side to side to 
flatten hairs and 
foriM chisel shape 



Versatility of MediutM-size brush 



Pull dom 
usin0 the 
thin ed^e 
established 
by creating 
chisel side 



\ 



\ 



SiAjeep across 
usin^ full 
rounded shape 



Com bine 
strokes 




l^orMial (round shape) 
smep-dom stroke 





Use narroiAj ed^e to draiAj 
thin lines 
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Historic Building: Typical Problems 



Half-timbered buildings tend to be associated with the 
countryside, but they may also be found within urban 
landscapes and historic towns. Sometimes the pattern 
of the woodwork may be superficial and only a fagade, 
but whether they are an integral part of the structure 
or for cosmetic purposes only, the attractive patterns 



make interesting subjects for drawings and paintings. 

Watercolour pencils are ideal for depicting this 
subject, as they can be used alone - wet or dry - or 
with another medium. They enable underdrawing and 
overpainting to work well together without the use of 
a second medium, such as graphite pencil. 




Tree ^ets. in lAjay of composition — ^ ■jp'hoM^h an^le of perspective for roof area has 

been considered, front of building does not 

correspond 



Tram iMithoat 
considering perspective 



(kaick application of 
lA/atercolour pencil 
lAjithoat consideration 
of actual surface 



Unsure Inhere to 
leave out or include 
impression of 
stone mil 



Mixed-media study 

Making a monochrome study in mixed media - here, 
ivory black watercolour pencil and ink - enables you 



to pay attention to the drawing, which encourages 
close observation and helps with the correct placing 
of the dark timbers. 




Clean mter mshed into 
pigment to blend 



Little of top of steps seen 
at this foreshortened an^le 



under beams depicted iNith ink lines 
over mtercolour pencil base 



Main tree shape sketchily dram in lAjatercolour 
pencil and diluted iNith brush and mter 



uJindom built up lAjith pen 
and ink over mtercolour 
pencil lAjash (see oppos 



Ink draifijin^ over 



Dark behind li^ht over- 
han^ enhances depth 



frroiNS indicate ti^/o 
main directions for 
pencil and ink strokes 
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Solutions 




Fint application airy to tree Moved i^ithfn com position 



lAJater added to blend 



First drai^/fn0 and sfMple colour 
mshes position coMponents 



depth of tone and colour enriched 
by adding daMp pf^Ment 



Overlaid in ashes 



SMall shadoN shapes draNn Nith 
brush after touching tip of pencil 



Clean NatersNep- 
over dry pi^Ment for' 
first colour Nash 



i^e^ative shapes 
betNeen liyjht 
steMS 



All dry pf^Ment iMa^es painted 
over usin^ touch tip of pencil 
Nith Net brush Method 



Pi^Ment added 
froM brush to 
increase tone/hue 



Pencil used 
dry for first 
application 



Building NiVidON 



lA/ctand dry Methods 



Apply block of dry pi^Ment 
to cover shape of NindON 




dently Nash 
clean Nater 
over area of 
dry pi^Ment 



OSS 



TV 



(Jsin0 a fine Pro fi pen (o.i], 
block in dark panes, leaving 
N ashed pencil to indicate 
^lazin^ bars 



Touching pencil tip 



Touch tip of 
pencil Nith Net 
brush to lift 
pi^Ment 



Flicking froM pi^Ment strip 




Flick dONnNards (tONards palette or piece 
of practice paper] to drop diluted pi^Ment 
for use froM reservoir 



n/ettih^ dry pi^Ment 
on paper 




VraN iMa^e dry directly 
onto paper 



Dilute pi^Ment Nith clean 
Nater on brush 
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Scale and Movement: Typical Problems 



Viewing city buildings from a distance, without the thought ^iVc^ to i^c^ativc shape bctiAjcc^ 

movement suggested by the inclusion of people and 
traffic, can present an uninteresting, static landscape. If 
you are looking to create a feeling of movement, this 
can be achieved by choosing an angle that relates to 
disturbed water or a busy sky. When depicting the 
scale of tower blocks, it is useful to consider how 
this may be indicated, both at a distance and within 
the complex itself. You may also suggest a feeling of 
movement if you position your observation point in 
relation to water. 

Watercolour study 

Moving the observer's eye into your composition is 
important, and this sketch indicates how this can be 
achieved by the use of strongly angled forms - path- 
ways and walls, etc. The same group of buildings as 
above right, viewed from a slightly different position, 
here introduces strong perspective angles that guide 
the eye into the picture. 




Structure ihcorrcctly ^ 

represci^teai 



' Structures c\o not relate 
convincingly 



Problem i^/ith perspec- 
tive \ 



aHvidin^ 
land and 
\Ajater 
should be 
horizontal 




Strength of tone/colour built 
i^jith overlaid ashes 



Buildings are first positioned 
in pale tones/hues 



n] orbing structures 
add interest to 
skyline and brin^ 
colour into another 
area through 
reflections 



Area of sky betv^een buildings is important 
negative shape 
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Solutions 

We not only see movement in water but also in 
cloud formations in the sky. Either or both can 
help soften the image of tall, solid tower-block 
structures, creating movement within the picture. 



Getting to know your subject 
Wherever possible, familiarize yourself with 
buildings from different aspects, at a distance 
and close up. Standing within a complex of 
this nature, you move your eyes from the base 
of the structures up towards the sky. Small 
detailed pencil studies depicting patterns in 
glass-fronted buildings will help you under- 
stand how to select and simplify from the com- 
plexity of shapes you are confronted with. What 
you choose to leave out of your interpretation is 
just as important as what you choose to include. 




^mcpmoj, curvco!, olia^oml strokes, 
convey feeling of Movement in sky 



break 
a p squares 
anal rectangles 
of the skyline 



S^ai0,0jes anal 
carveal ' “ 
i haaloiA/f ref I ectf on 
shapes inaUcate 
restlessness in 
contrast to static 



intensity of 
tone increased 
in fore^roanal 
reflections 



To enhance li^htform against alarker sky, apply 
pencil to outer eal^e of form anal tone aiAjay 



Tonal blocks 
of lAjinalom 
reflect into 
buMinoj 
alongside 




Blenalin^ alark tone into li^ht 
su^^ests I i^ht falling on sub feet 



Simple abstract shapes indicate 
extreu/ie perspective angles 






The balance of busy areas 
To comprehend the scale of buildings, freely 
interpreted sketches made while standing at the 
base of the structures enable you to introduce 
other relevant structures and the activity of 
figures. Both movement and scale should play a 
large part in your interpretation. 



dlazin^ bars of u/iain building dram first 



Reflection betmen bars (from separate buildings to 
the side) shoiAjs different perspective an^le 



Reflections of 

surrounding 

buildings 



^ i' in 1 1 y ^ 



Curve of structure provides 
contrasting shape against 
verticals and angled horizontals 
of main building 




Busy area at base of tomr block introduces 
structures, trees, hedges and figures 
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Townscapes: Typical Problems 



An effective way to create an impression of town or 
city streets is to observe and depict the view from a 
window that is above people, cars and buildings. As 
there is so much movement to cope with, it is advis- 
able to take a photograph of the scene then use it as a 
reference to look for simple shapes, which should be 
your starting point. 



If you wish to achieve a pure watercolour, you can 
still draw lightly on your watercolour paper and use 
the faint pencil lines as a guide, erasing as many as 
possible after your first pale watercolour washes have 
dried. Before doing this, however, it is wise to get to 
know your subject by sketching the positions of build- 
ings and other urban features with the use of vertical 
and horizontal guidelines. 




01^ cacH^ioic of 
road treated as, 
separate entities and do 
not relate to each other 



Skyline too level 



Figures too lar^e in - 
relation to buildings 



Lau/ipposts 
painted dark of 
necessity, bat 
no lA/hite paper 
left to indicate 
highlighted side 



Quick pen and ink sketch 



Using a photograph as your guide, familiarize yourself 
with the juxtapositions of all of the components and 
introduce figures at random, complete with shadows. 



Strongest vertical starting point. 







. ~ iK /ft 

y iM - ' 









! 



droap figures randomly 
for natural effect 



f¥ -J.,..; 




u.f I 






K 









ti^|aL 



Important horizontal guideline to relate buildings on both sides 
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Solutions 



In order to simplify, look for shapes - tonal blocks and 
colour blocks. In this illustration, I have painted over 
and within the first simple shapes directionally, to 
create an impression. You can see the various stages 
involved in building a composition that involves vast, 
busy areas, incorporating large, static buildings and 
smaller moving objects. 

Because you are building a painting with overlaid 
washes - wet over dry - it is important to start with 
a drawing with which you are pleased, otherwise the 



tone/colour shapes you will be painting will not look 
convincing when the picture is complete. Remember 
to allow all the washes to dry completely before eras- 
ing any pencil marks. 

Practise using more water with your pigment than 
you think you will need, as this will help you paint 
around the areas that are to remain white/light without 
creating watermarks. Should you go over one of these 
areas, you can correct the mistake by quickly blotting off, 
allowing the paper to dry and re-applying paint. 



intensity of colour 


First pale 


frroiAjs indicate 


Initial impression is simple 


Paint around letters 


built up by 


colour 


directions for 


blocks of colour and i^/kite 


lAjith pale hue before 


overlaid cashes 


mshes 


shadoiAj strokes 


paper shapes only 


adding darker colours 




\v\tcv\s>\f\( 

frames. 



SiMpIc, 

mdicatc 

figures. 



\v\troc{[ACc primary 
colours to contrast 
against neutrals 



Leave lAjhite SiAjeep shadows 

paper for lAjhite 
markings on road 
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Demonstration: Old Buildings 



Many urban landscapes contain pockets of character 
buildings - tree-lined streets with wide cobbled 
or slabbed pathways and spreads of grass, offer us 
tranquillity and a glimpse of the past that is very 
enticing. A variety of facades that may include hanging 
tiles, weatherboarding, plain rendered walls or 
rendering within timbers, often painted in strong 
pastel hues, provides the artist with tantalizing textures 
to depict. In the autumn, when leaves change to bright 
coppers and yellows before falling to add their gems of 
colour to wet pathways, the combination of ink and 
wash as a medium to enhance this clarity of tone and 
colour, seems an ideal choice. 

Mixing the mediums of ink and wash can be 
approached in various ways. Three options are: plac- 
ing tinted washes over an ink drawing, drawing over a 
wash painting, and working the two together right from 
the beginning as a planned progression. The first two - 
where ink drawing and first colour washes are minimal, 
to block in areas and establish the composition, before 
more pen-work and colour washes alternate in order to 
enhance tone and colour - are shown on this page, and 
the third method is described in the final demonstration 
opposite. 

Wash over ink 

I worked on Saunders Waterford ISOgsm (901b) Rough 
paper for the small study at right, using a 0.1 Profipen. 



As the pen grazes the surface a soft-textured effect is 
created, over which fluid washes may be placed. My 
pressure is always light upon the paper for this tech- 
nique, and the darks are enriched by overworking in 
the same area rather than by applying firmer pres- 
sure. 




4s iMa^cs recede, apply less pressure 
on the pen for minimum contact 
and to achieve 



Vertical application of ink to 
su00est textured surfaces 



Vertical 
strokes 
used to 
enhance 
shadoi^ 
areas 




First mshes painted loosely 



First rou0h indication of positions of ^ lazing 
bars, clarified later by ink draiAjin^ 



Ink over wash 
In the study at left, washes have 
been painted freely over images 
that were lightly placed in pen- 
cil. As much of the pencil as 
possible is removed after the 
paint is dry before a fine pen is 
used to draw in the details and 
textures, as well as to enrich the 
dark tonal contrasts. 



bright yelloiAj of individual leaves in 
different areas unifies painting 
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Pencil sketch (right) 

The composition was planned in pen- 
cil, with the use of guidelines to estab- 
lish the correct relationships between 
the different types of building. 

Ink and wash combination (below) 

I chose another angle, showing the 
same row of buildings, in order to look 
closer at the textures on timbers. The 
surface of Rough paper works with 
the pen to create textures instantly. 
Because there was a different variety of 
tree in this area that possessed no 
leaves, I omitted its form and faded the 
edges of the painted inked images, 
rather than restricting the composi- 
tion to a definite format. 




MaiM iMa^cs. Ii^btly iMk over 

fairit pencil ^uivie before eraiin^ pencil 



Avoid too (AAiACb detail i^hen 
depicting distant form 



Enhance areas of dark against 
li^ht for fall contrast 




First pale colour 
mshes siMiftly placed 
to block in areas 



Cat in to i^/kite/ 
he ht form and 
smep strokes 
aiAiay to cover 
paper smoothly 



Reinforce dra^ine over first colour (/gashes 



f^ote treatment of reflections, lAjhether 
against eloss paint or i^/ater on surface 



Pay attention 
to detail and 
accuracy i^/hen 
depicting 
structure and 
texture 
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Trees and Woodland 



Drawing exercises 



The strokes here can be applied smoothly or erratically, 
to create interest of line. Practise twisting the pencil 
between your fingers as you push the pencil along, 
initially with firm pressure, before reducing your hand 



pressure prior to lifting the pencil from the paper. 
This type of stroke encourages a loose approach for 
more natural images. Try to create angles when prac- 
tising these lines. 



Toyial block 
s3 pci^cil 




Brratic uft 

pressure pre^iure 




Create angles. 

Su/iooth upmra! pressure 



Keep pressure of pencil on 
paper anal ft ai the stroke 
IS. dram 





Sharpen pencil to create 
very fine lines 



Single apmral 
pash stroke 

\ 












lAasseal apmral pash 
strokes applieal iMith 
firuA press a re 



Basic cross 




lAass of crosses 
created by firuA 
pressare on paper 



Central area of Massed crosses, dis^aised to 




Other tones and pressares i^/ith single 
apmrd pash strokes aroand ed^es 



Choosing Shapes 

Positive and negative shapes are 
important considerations for any 
subject, and their relationships 
with each other can help you 
create interesting compositions. 
Some shapes may be more 
geometric and possess crisp 
edges, whereas others may be 
uneven, lack definition and be 
broken. The juxtaposition of all 
these should provide interest and 
contrasts. 

Try to observe your surround- 
ings with an artist's eye in the 
form of positive and negative 
shapes - then practise drawing 
and painting them. 



Create aneven tonal Mass 



leave areas of 
lA/hite paper 







~ Blend into paper 



Contrast SMaller 
shapes \Ajith 
larger ones 





■Relate SMaller 
Masses 



Rich dark tone 



CoMbine first 
tiNO exercises in 
dark silhoaette 
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Soft pencil drawing 

Although they may appear to be very varied, all these 
studies are exercises in downward directional strokes. 
In each, the continuous up-and-down application of 
tone creates interesting masses. 



Textured mass 

Vertically applied, varied-pressure strokes may result 
in your pencils having blunt ends when the strokes 
are executed with continuous movements to form a 
textured mass (below right). 



Wcctiomi 0roi^/th 



Leave both lAjiafe - 
mrroiAj strips, 
of lAjhite paper 




Su/iall negative 
shape 



leave ^aps 



"-■{Jp-amal-aioiAjin 
MOVeu/ient of pencil 



Change (Mrection 
occasionally 




nJhole Mass iMa^e 
created lAjithoat 
lifting pencil 
froM paper 



Stroke ended here 
- tapering line 
added later 



Recognizable ima^e 

A variety of strokes follom one after the other, iNith 
continaoiAS application in order to create a recognizable tu/ia^e. 




First stroke - 
strong apmrd 
contoured line ^ 



1^/- 



r 



\ 



Second stroke mass - 
apply tonal Mass lAjith 
domiNard strokes 



Add interesting line 
to define iMa^e 



Recognizable mss 

lAJhen depicting a Mass area, you can travel froM one shape 
to another iNithout lifting pencil froM paper by reducing the 
pressure to the extent that only fine lAjanderin^ lines are 
visible before you reassert the pressure to Make tonal shapes. 





Definition of shape 
in silhouette forM 



T i^is tin0 varied- Flat tonal 

pressure strokes Masses 



Dark behind 
I i^ht iMa^e 
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Coloured pencil exercises 

The pencil exercises shown on the previous pages can It is by the depiction of contrasting areas that your 

also be effectively executed using coloured pencils. By work will most benefit. On these pages are some 

gently increasing pressure in your stroke application practice exercises to gain knowledge in the creation of 

for lines and masses, you will be able to enrich colours contrasts by using white paper and light, bright col- 
as well as tones. ours against rich darks. 



Cuitiyi^ ih 

Olive greci/i 









Coi^timo(AS> up (iom lim^, 
fai^-ihapci of differa^t iizci 



Cedar ^reen added 




Cut in behind 
lA/hite paper 
area iNith 
darker ^reen 



Shadoi/^ recesses 




Dark Masses a Mid lAjhite 




Variety of hues overlaid 



Shadoi/^ lines 

Vandyke brom 




Lay textured area iNith varied pressure strokes 



bnrich darks by 
applying More 
pressure to pencil 



Overlay other hues 
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Watercolour exercises 



The movements for the strokes in these exercises are sized brush -I used a No. 9 -their shapes will, however, 

similar to those used with pencils. By using a medium- appear different upon a watercolour paper surface. 




Lay loo^c plaiM 
msh, allo\Nmoj 
lAjhitc paper to 
^lintthroa^h 
in places 




i^ote hoiN 
contours 
folloiN foru/i 



Overlay areas 
of darker tone 




3y pressing brush hairs 
to flatten theuA you can 
achieve fine strokes 
usin^ narroiAj side 



trouA this... 




One stroke of 
brush on paper 
produces 
dry brush effect 
as it dries 



...to this 




Oyperi Me nt iNith 
series of fine 
lines fanning out 
froM central area 




dood point 

folding 

capacity 



f^o. 5 brush 




Foliage Mass 



Push strokes upmrds and outmrds for interesting^ silhouette 




■Add clean i^/ater and pull pi^Ment doi^/n to complete shape 



Drop in dark pigment to blend ivith damp surface, 
reu/iainin^ crisp against i^/hite negative shape 




interesting 
positive shape 



f\]e^ative 
recess shape 



Area ai^ay from sunlight 
depicted as dark shape 
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Single Trees: Typical Problems 



With so many varieties of tree to choose from, whether 
viewed in gardens, parks, clinging to steep hillsides or 
in open countryside, their depiction can prove prob- 
lematic. In addition to the basic structure, you need 
also to be aware of leaf mass shapes and direction of 



growth to correctly represent the species. This can be 
achieved in a loose, free style or with a tighter, more 
botanical approach - whichever method you choose, 
a good starting point is to observe a few individual 
specimens in isolation. 



ihIHitc paper left by 
accialent rather than 
oieM^n, ^0 has> no value 




Dark areas, painteai 
lAjithout regard for 
negative shapes 






Curveal linear 
brushstrokes 
restrict depiction 
of uneven leafy 
Masses 




Loss of 
continuity by 
OMittin^ to 
join branch or 
su00est leafy 
Mass in front 



Small tree in garden 

A slender garden specimen in its autumn splendour 
gives you an opportunity to consider colours other 
than green, as well as shapes (whether positive or 
negative) that can be abstracted and simplified. 



lAJhere Many leaves of si Mil ar 
hue (tone Mer^e they forM 
larger positive shape 



SoMe Marks su^^est 
individual leaf shapes 




Dark negative shapes 
betmen li^htleaf 
Masses COM prise 
leaves in shado\N 
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Solutions 




SilHoucttc pattern of tii^y leaver a^^aimt 



In contrast to broadleaf varieties, we can observe 
more elongated negative shapes between the 
lighter masses in coniferous varieties. 



ai^d accurate ^Mall directioml 
brushstrokes, su^^est tree species 



Mazm^ 



Dilute yelloiA/ iaaiy gently 
passed over dry surf ace 
to 0laze arid introduce 
bright i^ariAAth 



\UAa^e of tree first painted as silhouette usin^ 
pale, subtle, u/iuted greens, then allomd to dry 



Uneven silhouette shape 
carefully considered to 
achieve natural effect 



ShadoiAj shapes (negatives) placed lAjith 
consideration for li^ht foliage at the fore 




Adding a sky 

When depicting an 
individual tree, you can 
add the sky colour after 
the tree image has been 
completed and allowed 
to dry thoroughly. Mix 
a suitable blue using 
plenty of water and 
gently apply it with the 
tip of your brush to the 
areas between foliage 
masses and branches. 
Then work out to the 
perimeter and blend it 
into the paper, adding 
water as required. 



Second overlaid 
mt-on-dry msh cuts 
in behind leaf u/iass 
shapes, retaining areas 
of first msh to su^^est 
pale leaf Masses 



kie^ative (recess) shape enhances strong 
contrast of foliage Mass in front 

Li^ht falling across Main branch 
helps to define forM 



Variety of tones/hues, shadoiAj shapes and 
negative shapes su^^ested by directional 
application of brushstrokes 



Main branch in shadoiAj 
provides strong contrast 
against li^ht sky 



First pale tone/hue msh 
depicts entire tree 



Ue^ative shapes of 
coMpleted tree 
before sky added 



painted 
betmen branches, 
ti^/i0S and leaves 
lA/ith delicate 
brushstrokes 
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Collect the series! 




y^Pages off^^ I 

^ tips & techniques I 

* Capture the 
^ ^world's beauty 






solutions to-^ 



✓ ^ still 1 ^ 







t^Ps&techniques 

hOnstflh 

t ^ y vour art 
) '^ore compelling 

4/ ^''®3te portraits 
ll) you'll frame 






difficult problems! 



Includes all you need 
to draw better: 

v' Lat^aiicapcs. t/ Vegetables 

✓ BuHadugs ✓ Textures 
^Oraralens t/Pets 

Plants Horses & Ponies 

✓ F/wcri Portraits 



*troiM this 



Huarantee^to 



‘•^akeYoumnttopfck 



4 Contains popular subject-based themes including 
animals, flowers, still life, and buildings 

4 Tine unique problem-and-solution format allows you 
to see how to correct your mistakes at a glance 






FujifilmXM*! hands-on 
i<^taDL-0fbit-12Q ^ 

Lowepro Dryzone 40L ^ ■ 

Lowepro Transit 350 
Canon 200-400m f/4 Extender 



In-depth information 

Landscapes, portraits, B&W, 
weddings, lighting and more. 

Exclusive interviews 

Ken Duncan, Anne Geddes, 
Eugene Tan - Australia’s 
best share their secrets! 

Step-by-step tutorials 

Make more of your photos 
with shooting guides and 
Photoshop tutorials. 

On sale at good 
newsagents now! 



ESSENTIAL TIPS FOR i 



Playing with fire 

SHOOTING LIGHT AT NIGHT 

MrHoUywood 
A MASTER RETOUCHER 
REVEALS HIS SECRETS 



Search for ‘Digital 
Photography Magazine' 













Become better at landscapes today with these simple 
solutions to every problem you might face! 



« Contains popular subject-based themes including 
skies, clouds, rivers, mountains, urban landscapes, and more! 

4 The unique problem-and-solution format allows you 
to see how to correct your mistakes at a glance 

4 Suitable for absolute beginners and experienced artists alike! 
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